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* THE NEW YEAR. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


The door is open. Enter, friend, and make thy home with 
me. 

I'll trust thee to the very end, thou art so good to see. 

But tell me of those other years that came, like thee, so 
fair, 

Yet brought me grief and bitter tears. Where are they? 
Tell me, where? 

The New Year answered with asmile: “They testify 
above 

How firm thy faith stood all the while; how constant 
Was thy love.” 

This was my dream on New Year's night. I woke to hide 
my head 

In bitter shame, for not my right the words the New Year 
said. 

Yet, enter still, O, good New Year, each house within the 
land, 

We'll meet thée without dread or fear, and take thy out- 
stretched hand. 

If happiness thou hold’st in store, then, thanks for happi- 
ness; 

And if more pain, then ail the more our God we'll praise 
and bless. 

An angel, thou, with holy smile, wilt testify above 

How firm our faith stood all the while, how constant was 
our love. 


A SONG FOR THE OLD YEAR. 
Yes, sing a song for him, my friends, 
The year is lonely now! 
The frost and rime of winter-time 
Lie thick on beard and brow. 
He had his faults, his foibles, too, 
His follies, doubts, and fears: 
Yet, take him all in all, ’tis true 
He brought more smiles than tears. 
So we will speak him fair, my friends, 
We loved him well, you know, 
And sing the good old year a song 
Before we let him go. 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 


Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 


Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 
Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 
—Charles Mackey. 


Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back, 
When God gave but a pack? 
With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 
For braid and fripperies? 
Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to feed, 
And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 
Frederick Langbridge. 


SUNSHINE. 

learn how to laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. Learn how to tell a story. A good story 
iz as welcome as a sunbeam in a sick-room. Learn 
to keep your own troubles to yourself. “The world is 
‘oo busy to care fer your ills and sorrows. Learn to 
siop creaking. If you can not see any good in this 
world, keep the bad to yourself. Learn to hide your 
aches and pains under a pleasant smile.—Selected. 


PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION~ 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


Dr. B. A. 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Harris has added very largely to the sum-total 
of our pedagogical thought. These additions, how- 
ever, are not made in any very large degree in “Psy- 
chologic Foundations.” Some lines of thought are 
no doubt carried further than he had carried them 
hefore, some subjects are worked out more fully; but 
the book, undeniably, takes its Character from the fact 
that the author has here brought together in a single 
systematic work the thoughts on the subject that for 
many years he has been giving to the world in scat- 
tered reports, lectures, addresses, papers, ete. The 
hook is Dr. Harris’ system of pedagogical thought, in 
so far as psychology is concerned. o longer shall 
we be in the somewhat singular predicament of hav- 
ing no systematic exposition of the pedagogical doc- 
trines of our leading edueationist and pedagogical 
thinker. If T may say so, the book puts Dr. Harris 
where we can easily get at him. 

To this statement I can add only that the book 
covers a surprising number of topics and shows an 
extracrdinary wealth of thought; but since it contains 
only four hundred duodecimo pages, the treatment is 
necessarily very much condensed. From this fact, as 
well as from the nature of the subject, arises the criti- 
cism that the argument is not always as clear as could 
he desired, especially on some of the more difficult 
matters. 

PRINCIPAL JoHN G. THOMPSON, 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

One is at first disappoimted in Dr. Harris’ *Psy- 
chologic Foundations of Education” and inclined to 
question the title. Even after reading the explana- 
tion of the author, one can but feel that philosophic 
should have replaced or at least been placed before 
psvchologic, 

The hook is unquestionably a strong one; yet to the 
ordinary teacher it) will be of little direet service. 
lor such a purpose it is too technical, and, perhaps | 
may add, too speculative. 

Dr. Harris has rendered an important service in 
pointing out so clearly and so toreibly the function 
and the value of introspection: in indicating the place 
and value of sense-perception and mechanical memory, 
vnd the injury that may come from their over-cultiva- 
tion: in re-emphasizing the danger of “arrested de- 
velopment.” and in suggesting that investigators in 
the field of child study turn their attention more 
largely to this phase of the subject; and in insisting 
again and again upon the recognition of the truth 
that full development of the individual can only come 
throneh participation in the development of the race. 

On the other hand. the work seems to be in many 
respects out of touch with the best existing educa- 
tional practices and tendencies. The “five 
ordinate groups” of study are arbitrary and” forced 
rather than natural. The actual application of them 
in a school system in the manner advocated by Dr. 
Harris would eliminate much of what is now in intel- 
livent communities’ considered the best work of the 
primary schools, No course of study evolved by 
adults througn introspection and philosophic specu- 
lation alone can be made to meet the needs of the 
child. From genetic psychology must come — the 
principles that shall guide us in this task. Dr. Harris 
does not seem to recognize the dependence of educa- 
tional theory and practice upon principles that can 
he made clear only through the stwly of the psv- 
chology of normal growth and development. , 

Again, psvchology to-day is largely concerned with 
the study of the feelings or emotions. - The influence 


*Psychologic Foundations of Education. By Dr, W. T. Harris, 
New York; D, Appleton & Co. 


of “blind impulse or instinct” all through infaney and 
adolescence is being recognized and studied as never 
before. Dr. Harris treatment of this phase of mind 
action, the mind as feeling, seems to me very inade- 
quate, 

Finally, one is struck by the completeness and per- 
fection of the system. Everything slips so easily and 
readily into place. When we recognize that psy- 
chology is yet in its infancy, that our acquaintance 
even with the adult mind and its workings is really 
very stnall, and that our knowledge of the develop- 
ment and action of the child mind is still more insig- 
nificant, one can but feel that the system is probably 
built upon insecure foundations. 

SUPERINTENDENT L. H. JONEs, 
Cleveland. 

It is not easy to epitomize *Psychologic Foundations 
of Education” by Dr. Harris. Without doubt it is 
the ablest exposition of educational principles that 
has ¥et been written. The book is unique in its point 
of view, explaining all processes of education by the 
single principle of selt-activity as the controlling force 
of mind action. The implications and applications of 
this principle in methods of teaching and managing 
are illustrated by many suggestive examples. ‘The 
fundamental character of the work, however, pre- 
vents the author from dealing much in details in any 
departinent: of educational work. ‘Che comprehen- 
sive scope of the book, therefore, in a way makes it 
difficult to widerstand, since so much must be implied 
rather than explained. It is in no sense, therefore, 
a book for beginners, but rather for teachers who ab- 
ready have a large fund of valuable experience by 
means of which to interpret the principles whieh shall 
in turn vive validity and permanent value to this 
Same CN Perre>nee, 

So faras L know it is the first work in whieh suffi- 
cient relative importance has been attached to the 
doctrine of free participation in the important social 
activities under the sanction of the institutions, as a 
controlling end in education. The bearing of this 
principle is fully shown in its relation to courses of 
study as well as to methods of instruction. It cor- 
rects two egregious blunders in opposite directions, 
hoth of which have been popular fads within my 
memory: (1) The theory that knowledge is the chief 
end of study—no matter how you get knowledge—but 
wet it. (2.) Tt does not matter what you study so 
that vou study it in the right way. The doctrine of 
the spirit of civilization and the advantage to come to 
each froma free participation in the best companion- 
ship possible under the forms of civilized life shows 
that one must be intelligent and moral, and that it 
does inatter what one studies and how he studies it. 

A very important part of the book is purely psy- 
chologic—deals with the genesis and development of 
the various capacities or powers of the self active 
mind. In this a new idea in psychology is developed 

that of the absorption of the lower capacities into 
the higher ones as the latter are developed in the 
course of education. This view of the mind shows 
the philosophy of arrested development, and explains 
how this process iv be brought about by well- 
meaning teachers through a lack of vital knowledge 
of the nature of children, The implied charge that 
schools as now administered do actually produce or 
in producing arrested development many 
children would, T fear, be proved too true hy a full 


study of individual instances, Should the doctrine 
of the genesis of the higher forms from the lower 
ones and the gradual absorption of the lower by the 
higher as taught in this book become our guide, a 
great modification of our processes of instruction 
would take place for the better, Perhaps the possible 
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applications of this view of the nature of mind to 
practical teaching are more numerous and important 
than those of any other thought of the book except 
that of self-activity. 

It is impossible to do justice to any phase of this 
powerfully suggestive book in a brief article. Part 
III. is a masterly analysis of subjects and courses of 
study, but this has been well done before by the same 
author and does not seem in any way new. Indeed, 
the entire hook has such simplicity and charm of 
statement that one finds himself believing that he 
has himself held these same views. It is after some 
reflection that one sees how sweeping and far-reach- 
ins’ are the changes which these ideas would make in 
our schcols could they be thoroughly understood and 
applied by the teachers of our entire country. 

PrincipaL W. E. Wi son, 

Ellensburg Normal School, Washington. 

“Psychologie Foundations of Education” is evi- 
dently not designed to be the teacher’s first and only 
hook of psychology and pedagogy. It attempts only 
to show “the Genesis of the Higher Faculties of the 
Mind.” It presupposes an acquaintance with mental 
phenomena by introspection and with the methods of 
p<vchological study. 

As a critical treatise on modern psychological 
methods as applied in the study of education it is a 
very important book. The recognized ability of the 
euthor to deal with this particular subject will give 
the book a very extensive reading, and the influence 
it will exert in steadying and stimulating young stu- 
dents of education will be very great. 

The able treatment of several neglected phases of 
psychology as applied to education, as “the three 
stages of thought, arrested development, the logic of 
sense perception, and of the formation of concepts, 
ana especially the brief discussion of the psychological 
basis of social science,” are important contributions to 
educational literature. 

In my judgment, however, the chief value of the 
hook will appear in its influence upon the method of 
psychological study in normal schools and in con- 
nection with chairs of pedagogy in universities. It 
will help much, I doubt not, in directing experimental 
work toward psychological knowledge and will clear 
up prevalent vagueness as to what psychological psy- 
chology is reaching after. 

Rev. R. DeWirr D. D., 
Lenox, Mass. 

Dr. Harris has in this book dotted the i which Im- 
manuel Kant found; he has earried to its logical con- 
clusion the doctrine of the mind’s self-activity. The 
function of the book is not to originate, but to ex- 
pound and apply, but the debt to the pupil who clearly 
sces end scientifically arranges the workings of a 
great principle is often greater than that to the mas- 
ter who originated it. 

let it not be understood, however, that whatever 
is found on the pages of this volume savors of the 
past. Nothing is more apparent in Dr. Harris’ treat- 


‘ment of his subject than this, that philosophy has re- 


ceived from this age vitalizing and strengthening 
forees which will perpetuate its place and power in 
the curricula of our schools. The old psychology, our 
auther everywhere asserts, was “a mere classification 
of mental faculties, a thing of little worth,” ‘an in- 
ventorying of the facts of the mind, which made psy- 
choicgy to have the reputation of being the driest and 
least interesting of the sciences.” [P. 51.|  Psy- 
chology has, on the contrary, reached out, so to speak, 
its invalided arm and touched the hem of the garment 
of science and new power has come into it. It is a 
study of mental processes, facts, and laws, and for this 
study Dr. Harris has availed himself of the greater 
accumulation of data in the department of medical 
science the prolonged and intense examination of the 
anatomy and pathology of the human body under the 
auspices of a better apparatus and a profounder knowl- 
edge of agents and re-agents, and the wider inductions 
from the whole educational field. 

And this leads right into the heart of the subject. 
Dr. Harris is a candid opponent of the school of “phy- 
siologieal psychology,” so-called. “It has a great field 
for investigation,” he says, “and no field of nature has 
demanded more patience and skill on the part of 
scientific men than the nervous system; none will yield 


more valuable results, but the science of physiological 
psychology is yet in its infaney, and it is too early to 
expect much from it yet [P. This is prac- 
tically the attitude of the best of our modern psy- 
chologists. such as Baldwin, Halleck, and others. | 
once knew a medical student who became an agnostic 
because he had never run across the soul with his 
scalpel! That is the Sisyphian task which “psycho- 
physies” has set for itself, to prove that the soul is not 
immaterial, and, as Dr. Harris well says, the 
laboratories of the students of psychology no meta- 
physical results nor results in pure psychology of a 
positive character will be arrived at, it is safe to say, 
though the devotees of this school will diseover much 
that is valuable.” The doetrines of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. who launched the science of phrenology into 
heing: of Broca, whose discovery of the physiological 
cause of aphasia in 1861 brought into existence the 
school of physiological psychology: of Eckhard, Hit- 
zig. !ritsche, and others are- carefully examined by 
our author, and to him the system of phrenology is 
shattered by the “fact that the so-called organs are 
protuberances of the skull, and do not correspond to 
natural divisions in the brain.” [P.101.] One is re- 
minded, en passant, that Ilenry Ward Beecher used 
to attribute his success in preaching and reading men 
to his knowledge of phrenology. “Psycho-physies” 
has vet fo prove its case when it asserts that the soul 
ix a mere bedily function, though as a result of its 
investigations it is “safe to expect very useful dis- 
coverics relating to the care of the nervous system,— 
in short. a stock of pathological and educational 
knowledge.” 115.) It is possible. as Halleck 
vavs in his “Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem.” to “coustruct a physiological basis ef charae- 
ter without admitting the truth of an exclusively 
materialistic hypothesis, which is only another way 
of saying that there is a close connection between the 
liody and the inind. Their reflex action and influ- 
ence he open before the most superficial examination. 

Another branch of investigation differentiates the 
old from the new psychology, and that is the depart- 
ment of child study. Here, also, Dr. Harris is careful 
to attest his appreciation of this new line of study, 
conducted so assiduously and efficiently by Professor 
(i. Stanley Hall and Professor Preyer, and the most 
sanguine and enthusiastic expectations are expressed 
hy our author concerning the invaluable results to be 
obtained from this scientific inquiry. “Child study,” 
he says [P. 8]. “will furnish more valuable informa- 
tion for the conduct of our schools than any other 
fields of investigation have vet done.” The laws of 
mental growth from infancy to old age, the causes of 
arrested development as seen in children, the habits 
of the child mind under different environments, the 
statistical compilation of data from the nursery, the 
home, the schoolroom, and the reformatory, and, in 
short. the whole study of infant psychology are of the 
greatest value to the metaphysician, affording him a 
better insight into the workings of the human mind, 
and also to the edueator, “and may reform all our 
methods of teaching.” [P.1438.] A glance through 
the standard psychologies ef the day will show that 
ly. has not overestimated the value of: this 
department of child study, which “is the most im- 
portant contribution of the doetrine of evolution to 
education.” 


. 


These two departments of investigation, “psycho- 
physics” and child study, show psychology to be a 
living science. Dr. Harris is too seientifie to dog- 
matize against the acquisitions of truth from these 
lines of inquiry, but he is not afraid to part with some 
of the dicta of the older and more established systems 
of metaphysics, as when he argues against Hamilton, 
Hume, and Mansel, concerning the conception of 
causality. What is true in the “old psychology” will 
live and must be conserved, but that is not saying 
that anv one age can speak a last word on philosophy. 
Growth is inseparable from life. Natural scienee. 
theology, government, and psychology are living 
sciences, and we must expect restatement. The 
scientific text-hooks of our fathers are curiosities. 
Maps are hardly drawn before they are withdrawn, so 
great are the political transmutations under the al- 
chemy of the free spirit. ‘Theological statements of a 
generation ago are already abandoned. And so, too, 
in psychology, life cannot be confined by the hoop of 
dogma or the band of tradition. Dr. Harris has an 


excellent scientific temper, and his treatment of his 
subjeet is as fresh and candid as it is profound and 
far-reaching. 

| would like to make separate mention of the re- 
lizious value of this book, of special chapters wher: 
the reasoning is close and certain philosophical Posi- 
tiens substantiated, of the exceeding readableness ovy- 
ing to the popular way in which the subject has been 
treated, and cf the evidences on every page of patient 
and wide investigation, but 1 pass on to speak. in a 
word, of the immense practical value of the volume 
before us. 

liv Ttarris says [p. 3888]: “There is necessary 
province of philosophical activity, and practical 
man can escape it. Tf the practical man despises the 
philosophical aspect, his contempt is apt to appear in 
the one-sidedness and self-contradictory character of 
his deeds. He will not sum up the case judicially, 
but will give undue weight to some items in the in- 
ventory.” 

Philosophy has commonly and erroneously been 
regarded an academic study. The devil reigned when 
schoolmen split hairs. But is there one lesson more 
ineffaceably siamped on the world’s history than this, 
that great social revolutions have been the outcome. 
not only of economic, but of philosophical, theories. 
Harris charges the modern form of infidelity, agnos- 
ticism. upon the dictum of Hamilton, and the older 
psychologists, that all activity is mere sequence of 
heing without origination, “leading astray Herbert 
Spencer and nearly all of his disciples, and many men 
of science and literature,” into the mazes of rank ag- 
nosticism. What we think about life influences 
character, conduet, and cult. In Dr. Harris’ book 
everything leads up to the final part, the psychologic 
foundations of education. It might be ealled a 
philosophy of theism, or of Christianity. It deals 
with the great principles: underlying all sociological 
movements. Philology and ethnology come within 
its purview. But principally is it of value as a con- 
tribution to the science of pedagogy. 

Every teacher should be drilled in it. The protit- 
lessuess of mere memoriter work, the economy of at- 
tention, the necessity of short lessons, the wisdom of 
frequent recesses, the induration and atrophy of ecr- 
tain habits and functions of the brain, the causes of 
arrested mental development, the precise psycho- 
icgical value of each study, the psychologic study ‘of 
individual child minds, are subjects of the greatest in- 
terest and importance to the teacher, and Dr. Harris’ 
suevestions along these lines are of the utmost prac- 
tical and pedagogical value. 

Kducaters who are for curtailing the study of the 
classics in our schools should read what Dr. Harris says 
about the psychologic value of the Latin and Greek 
literatures as of use in becoming acquainted with 
the mind of Rome and Greece. Not alone for ety- 
mological purposes, nor yet for intellectual acrobat- 
ism, are those studies to be pursued, but for great psy- 
chelogic inspirations; through the Latin language to 
law, through the Greek to art and literature. 

J wish to say, also, that few chapters in the book 
are more really helpful than the one on “Recollection 
and Memory.” I quote: “Most of the schemes of 
mnemonics Which are advocated are to be condemned 
without reservation.” [P. 175.] Again, “The true 
method of cultivating and strengthening a defective 
inemery is to practice it on the kind of items that it 
casily forgets. The memory, if only strong enough to 
retain a single item with effort, will grow stronger with 
the effort. and will soon retain two items, and finally 
ethers in vast numbers and without effort.” “We 
discipline the memory for names by making it learn 
nam s and so permanently remove all embarrassment 
from this source.” The way to resume is to resume, 
we used to hear: Dr. Harris would teach us that the 
way to remember is to remember. Psycho-physics 
has nething in its pharmacopeia to operate upon the 
cevebrum for failing memory, and the recent Loisette 
craze was “for revenue only.” Dr. Harris 
says: “We can only cure a failing memory by purely 
psvchclogical means, through attention, mental as- 
sociation, and repetition.” 

The verbal dress of Dr. Harris’ book is that in 
which clear thinking invests itself. Some superficial 
thinkers coneeal their meaning in a technical or in- 
volved diction, like muddy water in a ditch hiding its 
shaliew depth; others, the profound ones, like the 
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mighty Huron, reveal the deepest depths of their 
thought through a perfectly transparent medium. 
To this latter class our author belongs. There is fre- 
quent use of the short sentence, as, for example, this: 
“Spiritual biessings always increase by being shared,” 
and this. “Worship and sacrifice are the two essential 
elements of religion,” and this, “Skilled labor is the 
pewer cf seeing invisible potentialities and ideals.” 
Technical terminology and involved diction are ab- 
vent from these pages. Everything is clear, cogent, 
and convincing. 

Principat E, W. Coy, 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Harris’ “Psychologie Foundations of —Edu- 
cation” is what the newspaper writers like to call an 
“epoch-making book.” It is, as one would expect 
from the auther, a departure from the cut-and-dried 
method of most treatises on educational psychology. 
Much that is shallow and superficial and unprotitable 
has heen published on this subject in recent years for 
the supposed edification of the teaching profession. 
But we have here the work of a master, who has 
thought down to the foundation of. things, and who, 
whether understood by others or not, evidently under- 
stends himself. Those who are influenced in their 
modes of thinking upon these great themes by the 
mnchenical and material tendencies of the times will 
find Jittle satisfaction in this volume. 

The discussions that [find my mind reeurring to 
Iest frequently since reading the book are those on 
time. space, and causality, on the will, on the psy- 
chology of nations, and on the course of study in 
schools. 

do net profess to be able to follow Dr. Harris 
through all of his subtle and profound discussions, 
reading his work, feel as if were walking 
theough a delightful country with a csmpanion who 
can see over and far beyond the hills that bound my 
little horizon. But it is no small satisfaction to have 
by our side one so wise and trustworthy to tell us cf 
the things bevend the limits of our unaided vision. 

Frank A. Firzvarrick, Px.D.. 
boston. 

ly. Harris’ volume, “Psychologic Foundations of 
Education.” is paiticularly timely im this age, when 
numbers of teachers seem unable to distinguish be- 
tween mere mental activity and mental acuteness. 

tian age when it seems to be both fashionable and 
professional to announce one’s individual personal 
educational creed, such a book which pushes aside in- 
dividual opinion in its search for the universal prin- 
ciple upon which any educational crced must. resi, 
cannot fail to be beneficial to the cause of education. 
‘Tn an age when the most astounding views relative to 
education.--views having nothing in common except 
that they are soberly held as true and vital.—any in- 
quiry such as Dr. Iarris sets up in this volume can- 
not fail te be very helpful. 

vtirely lacking in dogmatism, the author trenech- 
antiy analyzes downward in search of the principles 
upon which growth and development rest. One need 
net helieve in Dr. Harris to be immensely benefited. 
lor his treatment of the problem is not at all a per- 
sonal one. And if a dissenter comes out of the dis- 
cussion wedded to his former personal opinion, he 
will be the stronger for having had that opinion self- 
chellenged. 

‘There js no phase of the problem of education 
whieh Dr. Harris has not touched in this volume. 
He has gathered within its small compass facts and 
diseussions which are seattered through the whole 
realm of literature, science, and philosophy.” There 
is no danger of over estimating the value of such a 
evclopaedia to the great mass of us who are not par- 
ticularly scholarly, and not familiar with the bibli- 
ography of the subject. 

Opinions will differ upon the topic, the treatment 
of which is the ablest. But there can be little doubt 
but that a very high level has been maintained in the 
diseussion of all topics. It is one of the very few 
hocks which, while interesting and easy to read, 
thanks to the repetitions for which the author apolo- 
gizes, will amply repay many re-readings. 

Simple enough to furnish stimulus and food to the 
untrained mind, it is comprehensive and deep enough 
to merit the study of those who are thoroughly 


familiar with the discussion from Plato to Herbart. 
The suggestions relative to the development of ar- 
rested devclopment, the discussion of the great prin- 
ciple, of self-activity, the development of the prin- 
ciples upon which a proper course of study should 
rest, the necessity of establishing the culture value of 
different lines of study, cannot but be immensely help- 
fu! tu every teacher who desires to elevate his calling 
from a mere trade to a profession. 

Evwarp AucustinE BENNEK, 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Ir. Harris began his psychological studies many 
vears ago, and, while to many he is one of the three 
or four leading educators in this country, to a few he 
is hnewn asa great edueator because he is a deep psv- 
chologceal thinker. This is the root of that) large 
growth of thought, which as improved and digni- 
fied Gur national effort mall lines of education, — For, 
the high position 
which he has eccupied for many vears, he belonged to 


even before his appointment t 


the pation by reason of his wide svmpathy and his 
works. And oof all his works. the “Psychologic 
Poundations of Kdueation” is likely to be counted as 


KATIHAKINE M, BALL, San Francisco. 


the most valuable, for it is a systematic view of psy- 
chology. and brings before teacvers a practical ap- 
plication of the science of » cheir daily work. 
and to the ordinary teacher 


To the ordinary read 
the werk is ne t ea y reading, but it is encouraging 
reading, and they could not find better work than this 
for a strenuous }our. The chapters on Language, 
Recollection ané) Memory, and Old and New Psy- 
chologies are among the most interesting. 

No criticism in a brief notice would be pos-ible, 
nor would it be in order. To read this book fruit- 
fully one needs supplementary studies, especially 
upon the treatment of the syllogism. But those 
teachers who love their work and wish to add to their 
power of doing it will be greatly strengthened by 
making this book their own. 

PrincrpaL Witeun F. Gorpy, 
North School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

As was to be expected, this book is a broad and far- 
reaching treatment of educational psychology. Dr. 
Harris does not confine himself to school education. 
but clearly sets forth the psychologic foundations of 
varie! ferces and institutions of civilization. 

Iu so doing he gives expression to a lofty conception 
of the meaning and purpose of: education, which, as 
he says, aims to change what is into what ought to be. 
Nuture produces an animal body: education seeks to 
develop an ethical soul. The little child is a creature 
of blind desires, instincts, and impulses; education 
would make of him a being of rational purpose and 


high social ideals. In other words, in place of “1 
want.” ip the interests of mere physical well-being, 
the individual is to learn the meaning of “I ought,” 
in the interests of the spiritual well-being of himself 
and of others. 

lin the realizing of this ideal, psychology is of great 
service because it makes clear how the higher forms 
of mental activity grow out of the lower. We may 
well take note of this thought, for it aids us in under- 
standing the author’s point of view. He thinks the 
so-called educational psychology, which is a sort of 
inventory of faculties, such as sense-perception, imag- 
ination, conception, and reason, all more or less dis- 
tiner and co-ordinate, and to receive harmonious and 
sVstenatic treatment, is radically defective. His 
view of educational psychology is totally different. 
He holds that the mind has various stages of activity, 
hecinuimg with the lowest, sense-perception, which 
deals with independent objects, and ascending to rea- 
ron. er insight, which deals with moral purpose. 
(ireat care should be taken not to exercise the mind 
<-> much in a lower order of thinking that it cannot 


“dovetop into a higher order. Such arrested develop- 


mont defeats the end of education, because it pre- 
vents the mind from rising out of mechanical proe- 
esses into rational insight. The author expects 
much from child study, which will find out for us how 
fir the teacher may go in thoroughness without ar- 
resting the mental growth of the learner. The sug- 
gestions on the development of the higher activities 
i ton the danger of arresting this development are 
invaluable. 

The same might well be said of his treatment of 
innemiors. Which he rightly shows to be not a mere 
storchouse of facts, but “an entire series of activities 
rising ina scale from the mere representation in the 
form of a picture of what has been up to a sort of 
creating memory, which, recolleeting the law or prin- 
ciple. deduces the picture or thought of the object 
With greater accuracy than the merely mechanical 
Incmiory retains it.” To put the thought in another 
way: there is mechanical memory, which concerns 
itse’f with unrelated dates, places, colors, shapes, ete., 
and there is generative, causal, memory, which takes. 
into account relations, forces, and processes. This 
last is a much higher order of memory, requiring a 
istinct kind of training. A real danger to be avoided 
is te strengthening of the mechanical memory at the 
expense of the causal. Undue cultivation of the 
lower kind of memory will result in arresting mental 
growth into the higher. The schools of the country 
would be richly benefited if teachers could read 
thoughtfully what the author says on this subject. 
But he is no less helpful in what he says of the inter- 
feience of an overactive memory with the free and 
healthy play of sense-perception, imagination, and 
will. Ile throws out some wise suggestions on the 
training of various provinces of memory in the inter- 
est of more healthy brain also. 

“vs already said, Dr. Harris lays great stress upon 
the evelution of the higher out of the lower orders 
of knowing. Sense-perception, without the aid of the 
higher forms of mental activity, would keep man on a 
low level of being. But when the mind passes from 
scnse-perception, through reflection, to reason, or in- 
sight, the highest stage of all, man becomes a social 
being, with ethical purpose. Education thus brings 
him into harmony with the spirit of civilization. It 
enables him to live a rational, happy life in sympathic 
co-cperation with other men. 

‘Khis ideal of co-operation, or spiritual participa- 
tion, is the most important feature of the author’s. 
theory of an educational system. At this point, his 
wealth of knowledge, his deep philosophic insight, 
and his noble ideals of life, combine to make his views 
Inminous and inspiring. He forcefully shows the 
use of psychology to education by setting forth the in- 
flucnee of all the activities of life, whether individual 
or social, upon the development of the higher out of 
the lower faculties. In so doing he discusses the psy- 
chology of nations, the psychology of social science, 
the psychelogy of infancy, the psychology of the 
cource of study, the psychology of quantity, the psy- 
chology of art and literature, and the psychology of 
scence and philosophy. This entire discussion is so 
rich and stimulating that it deserves much more than 
a passing notice. Dr. Harris throws out a most sug- 
gestive hint ef his educational creed when he declares 
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the: the aim of pedagogy as a result of the application 
of psychology is “to inquire into the educative fac- 
tors of the doings and sufferings of humanity.” The 
explanation of the psychology of the child’s plays and 
games and the estimate of imitation in education are 
full of vital significance. The child, in his intense 
craving for more life, strives to appropriate by imita- 
tion the doings of the outside world reported to him 
by nis senses. This he does in his plays and games, 
Imitation, which has been rightly called the key to 
educational psvehology, is here made to have a fasci- 
nating interest to the teacher as well as to the student 
of child life. 

Special mention should be made of the chapters of 
the beol. which treat of the psychological bearings of 
arc and literature. Atl that humanity has ever 
thought and felt and done, all of its strivings and all 
of its sufferings. shows us how to live: wisely our- 
The men and women who have lived before 
our time furnish us a vicarious experience which en- 


selves. 


ables us to know better the meaning of our lives and 


yuides us into ways of right living. Great Itterature 


explaims the inevitable relations between fceling, will- - 


ing, and doing, and thus, ina very high sense, atds us 
in forming worthy ideals and in sharing the spiritual 
weelh accumulated by mankind, 

Did space limitations permit, it would be a pleasure 
to comment upon the treatment of the psychology of 
each branch in the course of study, and upon the 
logical steps taken to prove the freedom of the will, 
the inimertality of the sul, and the existence cf a 
perrenal God. The purpose of this brief article has 
heen to call attention to a few features of a master- 
picer of pedagogy, which will be a vital uplift to thou- 
sands cf teachers. Dr. Harris, in giving us this result 
of his profound insight into all phases of educational 
life and activity, has won our lasting gratitude. 


BY J. H. LEWIS, KBASTINGS, MINN, 


The grading of pupils in the public schools of our 
cities presents problems dificult of solution: hut un- 
less an elastic method of grading is found. a method 
that recognizes the varving capacities of children, 
that frees the more mature pupils, and these with 
stiperior mental endowments from the chains that 
compel them to walk “in leek step” with the dull and 
the lavy. with the weak and the sickly: unless some 
plan is adopted that provides also for bright chil- 
dren, compelled to dese apart of the school vear, 
either on account of illness or the need of their ser- 
Viees home: some method that does not compel 
these latter Classes to work and recite with th se who 
hive lest ne time, er else to go back and work in 
Clisses a vear ora half vear below the classes that they 
have lost: unless an clastic method of grading is de- 
vised that aveids the above evils, our publie schoo's 
fall fas short of doing all that is rightfully expected 
of them, 

Super ntendents and supervisory ofliecrs have for 
a third ¢f a century sought to work out a method of 
classification that is both just to the imdividual pupil 
and practical in operation; and in every section of the 
countre individual superintendents are to be found 
who have approximately effected the desired results, 
Init no method has been found that meets with uni- 
versal favor and we all sean with interest anything 
offered that suggests Improvements. The Atlantic 
Monthly published some time ago an article by Pro- 
fessor Shearer of Flizabeth, | 
that provoked thought some criticism. 
understand) what Professor Shearer calls 


On this question 


Pla.” it is Open to the objection of placing the dull, 
the siew, the weak, and the indolent in classes by 
themeelves. thereby depriving them of the stimulat- 
Ine untlvence that the presence of strong and ambi 
tieus children im the same class would afford, | 

fn Phe Confessions of Three Superintendents” in 
the November Atlantic Monthly a superintendent 
sive that he lavs out his work for the “weakest third 
of the the « hyjection lo this plan, if child 
in “the weakest third.” is apparent. the 
colutins of the New Fneland Journal of 
are oper for the “confessions” of another superin- 
tendent, | will offer a few thoughts that may interest 


all and perhaps aid a few in arranging a course of 


study so as to recognize the individuality of the pupil. 

| have superintended the schools of this city since 
eraduating from college in 1878, and, hence, have 
had exceptional opportunities for working out a sys- 
iem of grading and organization and for studying re- 
srlis of the same. prepared for admission to college 
in a rural school, and, being more familiar with the 
good and bad features of this class of schools than 
with those of the graded ones, I thought to introduce 
into the graded the best features of the district 
school, viz.: To bring the individual pupil in contact 
with and under the influence of the teacher, and to 
word the bright, ambitious pupil opportunities to 
follow the bent of his genius and to advance as rapidly 
as he was capable of advancing, unhampered by the 
sluggish pace of the indolent or even by the pace of 
the average of his class; also to eliminate the worst 
features of the district school, viz.: the tendency of 
pupils to pursue with extraordinary zeal favorite sub- 
jects. to rhe neglect of less loved, though scarcely less 
Hnportant, branches, 

The schools of this citv in 1878, like all graded 
schools at that time, were organized with eight grades 
helow the high school: and the pupil that lost his 
grace was obliged to drop back a whole year to the 
class below (such are the conditions even now in very 
many large eraded schools), whether his failure was 
due to a brief illness, intellectual weakness, or to 
It matters 
not whether he has lost a small fraction of a year’s 
tine era large fraction; on returning to school, if he 
cannot work to an advantage with his former class, 
there is no half way place for him, he must drop back 
1 whole vear—in the best graded schools now, a 
half vear—to the next class below him. On the 
other hand, if a somewhat mature or an exceptionally 
brignt pupil is capable of advancing faster or of doing 
even deuble the work ofshis class, he finds the gap be- 
tween his own and the one ahead of him too broad and 
decp tor him to cross unaided. 'Pwenty vears ago the 
above conditions prevailed about all our graded 
schools, and so they do now in altogether too many of 
ther. 

In 1S38, | divided the work in the grades below the 
high school into twenty-four, instead of the eight 
parts into which they were then divided, so there was 
only twelve weeks instead of a year’s work between 
Pupils were » re-examined, and the large 
classes broken up, and individually assigned to the 
differcnt divisions of this work that each could pur- 
sue most advantageously. ‘Thus pupils formerly do- 
ine. for example, the work of the sixth year, or sixth 
grade, came out in the shuffle some in the fifteenth 
term, formerly the last third of Fifth grade, some in 
the sixteenth term, first third of sixth grade, and still 
other verv bright and strong ones were assigned work 


necessary absence from whatever cause, 


Classes, 


in the seventeenth or even the eighteenth term, along 
with the weaker ones from the former seventh grade. 

‘Ve have now worked along these lines going on 
twenty-one vers. and it rarely happens that an inter- 
val of more than twelve weeks’ work intervenes be- 
A weak pupil, unable to 
work advantageously with his class, has only to drop 


iween successive Classes. 


bach twelve weeks to find one with which he can 
work, and this being the case, a class is never held 
bach to keep pace with intellectual cripples. On the 
other hand, the bright, the strong, the ambitious, im- 
patient of the comparatively slow progress of his as- 
sociites. and seeing so narrow a gap between his own 
and the succeeding class is prompted to forge ahead, 
and “gain a class.” But if a child is too young to 
do the work of the class ahead and derive the fullest 
Innefits therefrom, he is never permitted to attempt 
“to gain a class.” 

Thus is it apparent that we deal with individuals 
as well as with groups. We have no such thing as 
prometion of classes; a group simply progresses from 
one division of the work to another, or as we say 
from term to term, regardless of the vacations; but 
When « pupil closes the gap between his own and the 
class above, there is “an individual promotion” at 
Whatever time in the vear or day of the week he is 
ready for promotion. 

Hillerent methods are resorted to in aiding a pupil 
(| yaina class. Some receive help after school hours, 
others recite one or more subjects both in his own 
and im the class above him, until he has “made up.” 
I have had boys, entering school late in life, do two 


or more years’ work every year until, they got into the 
high scheol, *The advantages of a flexible system 
of grading are so apparent, when one has tried such, 
that it is hard to see why rigid grading is held to so 
tenaciously. 

There are theoretical objections that will be 
offered. First: greafer number of. classes.” 
True; but they are smaller, and more can be accom- 
plished with a small class in a short time than with a 
large one in a longer time. Children can concentrate 
anc give attention only for a short period, and time 
spent in trying to teach a tired or inattentive child is 
worse than wasted. Second: “Children are coming 
up fer admission to the high school every twelve 
weeks.” Only theoretically true; but, even if So, in 
large schcols where classes are so large that they have 
to be heard in three or more sections, it is better to 
have these classes twelve weeks apart than to have 
three classes doing the same work. By the former 
method a strong or weak pupil can be advanced or set 
back as is done in the grades. Hf the school is small, 
a class can be held back in the eighth grade for : 
quarter and given advanced work in American his- 
tory, bookkeeping, and in other branches while the 
class below is coming up to take algebra, Latin, and 
other high school branches. Third: Contention of 
patrons and superintendent over promotions. Not 
so: | have been unanimously elected by twenty-one 
sucecssive boards, a majority of each elected annually 
from the several wards of the city by popular vote. 
This could not have been if patrons are dissatisfied 
with pregress and promotions of children. The above 
is an outline of the system that I have worked out 
in this citv; others have no doubt worked. out even 
hetier svstems elsewhere, and it is submitted only in 
the hope that it may aid some young superintendents 
in tackling the problem for themselves. A few sta- 
tistics or results may be interesting :— 

1. The population of the city during the twenty 
veats has not been below 3,500 nor above 4,000, 

2. In 1878 three and two-fifths per cent. of the 
entire enrollment was in the high school. In 1898, 
fifteen per cent. are in the high school. 

3. In 1878 twenty-four and one-half per cent. of 
September enrollment had completed five years’ 
work leading up te the high school. In 1898 forty 
three per cent. have completed the first five years of 
the course leading to the high school, 

1 Of the 183 that have graduated since 187s, 
si\ty have entered the Freshman class of a college, 
most of whom have graduated therefrom. 

Vinally, large percentages in higher grades have 
not been secured by lowering the standard of work in 
upper grades; on the contrary, the standard has been 
raised vear by year to meet the constantly increasing 
requircients for admission to our state university. 


HEMLOCK. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can, 
—Wordsworth. 


Among the “brotherhood of venerable trees” in 
our forests, few are more graceful and beautiful than 
the hemlock. 

It is more attractive in appearance when it is found 
growing in some open space, or on the edge of pas- 
ture or forest. Jere the surrounding trees do not 
erowd it, and every part receives its full share of sun- 
light. Along the trunk the branches project in all 
directions, undulating like gigantic green plumes in 
the breezes. These branches are so close together 
that the drooping, terminal sprays almost overlap, 
ard ata little distance the tree seems but one mass of 
foliage. 

In the winter their drooping, snow-laden branches 
bring to our minds Longfellow’s lines: 

“When the snowflakes, whirling downward, 
Hissed among the withered oak leaves, 
Changed the pine trees into wigwams, 
Covered all the earth with silence.” 

No forest tree is more beautiful than the hemlock 
in the late spring and early summer. Then the tips 
oi the sprays are crowned with tiny tufts of bright, 


yellowish green. These new leaves, standing out 
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against the dark green leaves of the previous year, 
form a beautiful contrast, the effect of which is 
equalled by few flowering shrubs. 

‘The hemlock in the midst of the forest is a less 
attractive object. Here its trunk grows straight up 
in an unbroken line to a height of from sixty to 
eighty feet. Near the summit the trunk tapers sud- 
denly, and the head of foliage spreads out over the 
teps of many of the surrounding trees. From the 
trunk, projecting on all sides at right angles, are stiff, 
broken, dead branches. This gives the tree a rough, 


scraggy, and brush-like appearance. When _ these 
hemlocks are cut, the dead branches will be found 
extending through to the very sapwood of the tree. 


THE LEAVES. 

The leaves are short, being only about half an inch 
in length. They are thin and flat, and arranged 
singly in two opposite ranks, up and down the stem. 
They are of a lustrous green on their upper surface 
and have a silvery white appearance on the under 
surface; this is caused by the numerous white dots 
scattered on this under side of the leaf. In other 
spruces the leaves are sessile, but in the hemlock there 
is a tiny,.thread-like footstock. The leaves cling 
tenaciously, for the old ones do not fall until 
the new ones are developed. A forced drink of the 
poison hemlock brought Socrates his death. This 
poisonous variety is a smaller variety, or the water 
hemlock, both of which are exceedingly poisanous. 
However, the hemlock has always meant, “You wil! 
be my death,” and this meaning still clings to it. 


THE BRANCHES. 


The branches are numerous, but we do not see the 
regular whorls, as in other trees of this genus. They 


extend from the trunk with no regularity, and are 
horizontal, drooping at the ends. These branches 
are subdivided almost indefinitely, and form with 
their leaves almost a flat cr broomlike surface. The 
sprays are slender, with soft delicate foliage, and in 


the wind move up and down with a slightly trem- 
ulowds motion. 
THE FLOWERS. 

The staminate flowers are near the ends of the 
snwvller branches. Here are found the tiny, brown, 
chaffy scales, the little head formed of heart-shaped, 
hc low seales, each showing two scales full of fer- 
nizing dust. When this pollen is ripe the anthers 
open. Some of the pollen blows away, and some 
alights on the pistillate flowers below, for these sta- 
minate flowers grow higher up on the tree than the 
pistillate flowers. 

The pistillate flowers are found on the ends 
of the outer Tr nohlets. These are oval shaped. 
Here are the grcen fleshy scales, which are in reality 
modified leaves. In these are two cells, and in the 
cavity beneath is the ovule. 

THE CONES. 

The cones are very small, being about  three- 
fourths of an inch in length and about three-eighths 
of an inch bread. They are oval shaped, and droop 
from the lower side of the branchlet. When they 
first appear they are of a crimson color, gradually 
change to a reddish brown, and in the autumn, when 
they arrive at maturity, they are of a light brown 
color. 

Gn many hemlogk trees may be found cones of all 
aves, for the old ones cling to the trees with a won- 
derful tenacity, and are found close by the young 
cones not vet open. When a rain occurs, the scales 
of the cone draw closely together, in order to protect 
the enclosed seed and keep it from being injured by 
the water. The scales are thin and rounded at the 
edge. The seed, with its thin, brown wing, is about 
three quarters of the length of the scale. Usually, 
when ripe, the seed is discharged from the cone. 
Its wing enables it to fly far away from the parent 
trec. 

BARK. 

The hemlock bark is used extensively for tanning. 
It is often used as a substitute for oak bark in the 
proparation of leather, as it contains a great quantity 


Slaw: N Pi x 
seed 


of tannin, «also a coloring matter, which gives a red 
color to the leather. "Phe bark is also valued for its 
medicinal qualities. 

On the trees the bark is a reddish brown and sealy: 
when-old it is somewhat roughened by long, shallow 
furrews. The young trees have a smooth, grayish- 
brown bark resembling the balsam: fir, 

THE TIMBER. 


The timber is somewhat coarse grained, but 
teugh, firm, and durable when not exposed to the 
atmosphere It cis often employed as a_ substitute 
for white pine, and is used for the frames of build- 
ings, the joists, beams, and rafters. The wood is 
light yellow. 

SOIL. 


The hemlock is found in all kinds of soil, though 
the large st trees are found where the soil is deep and 
fcrtile. 
rocks, its roots will be seen following the declivities 


Often.when the tree is seen on high, granite 


in the recks, and seeking the moisture in the springs 
below. 
LOCALITY. 


The hemlock is found in northern Canada, along 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, throughout the 
northern states, and as far south as the Alleghany 
mountains. In the rocky northern districts it forms 


large, dense forests. 


“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct 
in the twilight, 


Stand like Druids of old” 
—‘Evangeline,” Longfellow 


SHORT COURSES IN MANUAL TRAINING. 
(IIL) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, - 
Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of ‘Fifty Lessons in 
Wood Working.” 


lostruction may also be given in this connection 

for the use of the rip-saw, and the work assigned may 

he tosaw out astrip froma large board, 12 feet long 
and ? inches wide. 

hor sawing larger boards, either with the rip or 

cross-cut saw. the board is placed across two boxes, 

soap boxes, which will raise it about 20 inches 

from the floor: or two “horses” may be made as fol- 

lows: Take two pieces of 

scantling 2x4 inches and 2 

feet long. On one of the: 

narrow sides for a distance of 

3 inches gauge lines three- 

fourths of an inch from each 

edge. Mark across with the 

trv-square 3 inches from the 

ends. Mark two lines on 

each end extending from the 

ends of the gauge marks to the opposite edge. (Fig. 

10.) Place the piece in the vise with one end up, 

ana with a rip-saw cut down 3 inches on each line 

With a back saw cut down 

on the square marks until the wedge-shaped pieces 


Fig. 19. 


following the gauge mark. 


anand bcome off. Get our four pieces for each 
horse of seven-eighths of an inch stuff, 3 inches wide 
and 2. inches long, for legs, and nail the ends into 
the places left by the wedges! nail pieces across the 
legs at the ends, and the horse is complete. (ig. 11.) 

To mark eut a board for the 2 inch strip use a 
string, and chalk 
it for a chalk-line. 
Kither stick an awl 


/ /| | into one end of the 
hoard 2 inches 
L from the edge, to 


hold the string, or 
Fig have _the pupil 

hold it. 
one Holds the other end, and then the string is gently 
snapped to leave a line of chalk on the board. Rest 
the ond of the little finger of the hand that snaps the 
-tring on the board. so that the string will not be dis- 
placed laterally. Red or blue chalk is) better than 
white, and can be purchased in cakes for a few cents. 


Some- 


‘Vo saw the board lan it over the horses so that the 
end you are to work on will project about six inches. 
Stand with the board on vour right side, and hold the 
hoard steady by placing the right knee upon it. As 
the saw approaches the horse, the horse is moved back 
toevaid being cut by the saw until the end projecting 
too heavy, when the horse is placed in front 
of the saw, the saw then going down between the 


becom 


horses, Sometimes it is more convenient 
inna to hold the board down with the left 

hand instead of the knee, and if the 
hoard is very wide and heavy, the left 
hand edge may project over the end of 
the horses, and then there will be no 
necessity to move them, as the saw will 


lV? clear them. Saw close to the line on the 


inside. Tf the saw pinches, insert a wedge 
Fug. to hold the kerf open. screw- 


driver is generally used. Saw with long, steady 
strokes from the shoulder, and slant the top of the 
<aw backward at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

Mouse the eutting-off saw with the horses, the 
prec te he cut off projects over the horse enough to 
If the piece 
cutoff is long and heavy, the left knee of the opera- 
for must be used to hold the board steady, and the left 
hand reach around in front of the saw and grasp the 
piece to prevent its falling and splitting out a splinter 
hefere it is quite sawed off. When this has happened 
onee the pupil will understand it perfectly. 

A good deal of practice should be given with the 


res. against the left leg of the operator. 


saws, especiully with the back-saw, which is much used 
in ali kinds of work. Short cuts are made with the 
grain with a back-saw as far as the blade allows, and 
it will be good practice to gauge lines across the end 
‘ind two opposite sides of a piece, one-cighth of an ineh 
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A Happy New Year to all. 
The index for the year accompanies this issue. 


It is to be Los Angeles, July 11 to 14. All doubt 
about the meeting of the N. EK. A. is removed. 


There is no self-respecting community in this 
country that desires the reduction of the salaries of 
teachers. 


St. Paul’s latest epistle is: “Have nothing whatever 
to say about evolution Upon this subject superin- 
tendents should keep silence at home and abroad.” 


J. Liberty Tadd’s antagonism to sloyd is likely to 
make thinys lively, sooner or later. Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann seems to be the philosophical backer of Mr. 
Tada. 


The commercial high is to be a burning issue in 
several of the leading cities. The sooner we appre- 
ciate the strength of this demand, the better for all 
concerned. 


Mayor Van Wyck of Greater New York will appoint 
He believes in’ their 
wisdom and efficiency, and hints that he may make 
his choice from the teachers’ ranks. 


women on the school board. 


Now it is Indiana that protests against the state 
text-hook law. The county superintendents are al- 
most unanimously against it, and the city superin- 
tendents lack very little of unanimity. 


There are Smiths and Smiths, as is evident from 
reading the remarks of Editor Smith of School Kdu- 
cation upon the evolution address of Superintendent 
Smith of St. Paul. W.G. Smith is at his best in this 
merry-making, 


The Florida School Exponent must have some ad- 
vance information. The child study fad, 
having ahout exhausted the supply of educational 
and educated fools, is now slowly dying of inanition. 
Peace to its ashes! 


It says: 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Columbus, O., February 21, 22, and 23. KE. H. Mark 
of Louisville, president. Entire expense from Bos- 


ton, including sleeping car, meals en route, and board 
at headquarters, about $-10. 


It is a great tribute to the Twentieth Century 
(Jul: lectures that the single tickets from week to 
week will more than pay all the expenses. Professor 
Tyler has the greatest drawing power of any man who 
has ever spoken on an educational theme in Boston. 


The president has done well to secure General John 
Maton as superintendent of the education of Porto 
Rico. As long time United States commissioner of 
education, he won the universal respect of American 
people. Ile is wise, energetic, and experienced. In 
his hands the interests of the youth of Porto Rico 
will be carefully guarded. 


It is a great honor to any city to have a prominent 
business man who bequeaths to charitable education, 
as did Edwin Austin of Boston, who died recently at 
the age of ninety-five, $1,100,000. Harvard gets 
500,000, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology $400,000, the income from which is to help 
deserving and needy students, teachers preferred ap- 
parently, get a liberal education. Radcliffe, Roanoke, 
and Tuskegee each get $10,000 for a similar purpose. 


The New York Journal, daily, deserves the thanks 
of the American people, of the teachers, of the chil- 
dren, of the parents, of all patriots, for these sen- 
tences, which it printed editorially in type fourfold 
the usual stvle of that paper:— 

“THERE CAN BE NO OVERTAXATION FOR 
SCIIOOLS. THE HIGHEST AMOUNT SUG- 
GESTED FOK THAT PURPOSE IS 
MODEST.” 

We commend this utterance to the mayor of Boston, 

who just now is magnifying the necessity for a limit. 


THE SYMPOSIUM. 

Of twenty-three prominent men and women who 
accepted our invitation to write upon “Psychological 
lovndations ef Kducation,” nine have sent in their 
contributions. he others say it is too much for 
them. Those who have written have. all protested in 
personal letters that had they appreciated the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking they would have declined; 
hut have come to the work heroically. It is no easy 
matter to feel at ease in the masterly thought of Dr. 
Harris. 


TWO INSTANCES. 


One principal, not over vigorous, gave a series of 
morning talks upon health 
sleeping, and exercising. 


conditions of eating, 
At the conclusion of the 
course one of the rugged boys, who observed’ few of 
these rules of health, asked the principal if he prac- 
ticed what he preached, and upon being assured that 
he had done so for some years, the youth asked: “Do 
you think you are a good witness to the value of your 
theories?”? Another school man, who is the perfect 
type of health and geniality, saw a small boy smiling 
serenely npon him as he was passing, and he asked the 
little fellow if he’knew him. “Oh, ‘yes, you are the 
rolled-oats man.” 


MISS BALL’S VICTORY. 


Miss Katharine M. Ball has won a notable victory 
in San brancisee, the importance of which is not con- 
fined to her own position or to that city, but estab- 
lishes a legal precedent that. will be far reaching in 
its results. San Francisco has the tenure of office 
law in its cotirety. Early in 1894 Miss Ball was 
elected as the specia! teacher of drawing in the public 
She entered upon her duties and filled the 
place until July 6, 1897, when the school board de- 
clared the place vacant, and practically abolished the 
position in order to avoid legal complications. 
These the hoard did it avoid, as appears from the fact 
that Judge Belcher bas issued a peremptory writ of 
mandate directing the board to reinstate her, and pay 
her salary for the past seventeen months. The state 
requires that drawing be taught, and the board has 
no autherity to cholish that branch, and Miss Ball 
having heen cleeted to teach this subject can only be 
deposed by showing cause satisfactory to the court, 
which the board has no disposition to do. 


schools. 


Miss Ball is a woman of rare professional spirit, 
and high artistic instinct. She has been popular as 
in institute instructor, and is a born leader. This 
decision can but be highly gratifying to her person- 
aily, as well as to aii special teachers of the city. 


PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS * 


I inake no pretension of preparation to review this 
book. It is a work of greater magnitude than any 
similar work that has appeared in America. Several 
men and women in different departments of the pro- 
fession in this issue speak upon different phases of 
this work, so that this need be no more than a notice. 

There has been a demand for many years that Dr. 
Harris should give the world his psychology and 
philosophy. In an indirect way he has given an 
“Introduction to Philosophy,” but until now he has 
not arranged for public use his system of psychology. 
Now that it has come, there are not a few who are not 
entirely sure that they know how to apply some sec- 
tions of it, or that they know just what Dr. Harris 
knows about some vital questions. All this is not 
the fault of the scholarly commissioner, but results 
from the fact that all of us have not been thinking 
ip his terms. 

The separation of the higher faculties from the 
lower is clearly and forcibly done. The difference in 


relation between tha functions of the muscles and° 


other organs and of the mind is as clear as crystal. 
His respect for inventory psychology is not great. 
His strictures on our too great adherence to the in- 
dividualistic characteristics are forceful. He says em- 
phatically that a teacher may be harmed by the study 
of so-called psychology unless he understands the psy- 
chology of civilization. Never has the principle of 
self-activity in the human soul been more loyally 
magnified than in this treatise. 

Introspection is internal observation—our con- 
sciousness of the activity of the mind itself. We can- 
not form for ourselves a mental picture of self- 
activity, and vet the thought of self-activity is neces- 
sary in order to explain motion, change, ‘and activity. 
Self-activity itself we perceive in ourselves by intro- 
spection. 

Dr. Harris considers the most important discovery 
ever made in psychology the discovery of three as- 
cending steps of thought: the lowest stage of think- 
ing supposes that its objects are all independent one 
of anether; the second supposes that things are the 
essential elements of all being; the third looks for 
complete, independent, total beings, and finds the 
self-active, or its results, everywhere. The three 
steps in thinking ‘may be classified as sense-pereep- 
tion, understanding, and reason. The first, sense- 
perception, is atheistic, the understanding is pan- 
theistic, reason is theistic. Time, space, and 
causality make experience possible. Time and space 
involve the conceptions of infimty. The true doc- 
trine of causality leads to valid conceptions of self- 
activity. 

The culminating interest in the book is in the ob- 
servations upon the will. This is too grand to be 
passed upon in a mere cursory glance, and will be 
given a special editorial note. 


ST. PAUL 
WHERE. 


EVOLUTION IN AND ELSE- 


Several readers of the Journal have asked for a 
statement of the true situation at St. Paul. In brief, 
it is this: Superintendent Virgil G. Curtis was un- 
ceremoniously dropped at the end of his first year, 
a term of service, despite its brevity, in which he won 
the admiration of the better people and did as much 
for the schools as we have ever known any man to 
de in the same time. There was no criticism of him 
personally or professionally, nor of his work in 
quality, spirit. cr amount. The board simply stood 
on its dignity and said: “We prefer to elect Mr. 
Smith.” 

Few men could have sueceeded under such condi- 
tions as those that confronted Mr. Smith. The best 


*Psychologic Foundations of Education. By W. T. Harris. 
LL. D.. United States Commissioner of Education. Interna- 
tional E lucation Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
400 pp. Price, $1.50. 
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papers and the best citizens were in no mood to ex- 
jot good things of the man thus elected. Never- 
ilcless, matters went on fairly well until Mr. Smith 
led the teachers together and delivered an address 
pon cducation. It was the worst possible com- 
ination of circumstances. No one was ready to be 
li was a strange fatality that led him to 
clioose to attack educational progress, and that led 
jin to commit hari-kari by ridiculing evolution in 
ile effort to dispose of Child Study and kindred 
viases of progress by annihilating evolution. To 
wake his discomfiture complete, he gave the manu- 
script to the one paper that could use it against him 
ost terrifically, 

Why he did any of these things is probably as 
much of a niysiery to him as to any one, but he did 
them. It is not an unpardonable offense to make a 
cuistake, but if a man is to make a gigantic blunder he 
wants to do it when he has an adequate past and a 
large surplus to his credit in the confidence of the 
community. Neither of these circumstances favored 
Mr. Smith. ‘Te has had no professional experience 
en the same pane as is the superintendent of St. 


pleased. 


Paul, and he -had accumulated no surplus of public. 


appreciation. Never has the head of the school sys- 
tein of any city been in a more trying place than Mr. 
Smith has been since his utterance on “evolution.” 

This leads us to remark that Mr. Smith merely 
voiced sentiments that have been lurking in a 
dangerous way in the brains of too many teachers 
and preachers. Evolution has been to many men 
who should know better a species of educational and 
religious blood poisoning: Within two years I heard 
Henry Varley, the evangelist, in a Boston pulpit 
speak of evolution as an exploded theory, in which 
scholars no longer believed, saying in almost so 
many words that if evolution is true, then God and 
che Bible are jeopardized, and he thanked God that 
evolution had been a mere fad, and therefore God and 
the Dible were safe. There were a large number of 
men in that Boston’ audience who shouted “Amen” 
and “Glory to God.” while others arose and left the 
church, rather than hear such blasphemy. 

Mr. Varlev meant well. He is a good man, and so 
far as his information goes he is sensible, but he 
knows nothing about evolution, and he stood on the 
same plane, precisely, as did the famous John Jasper, 
whom I heard preach for two hours to prove that 
“the sun do move and the earth do stand still,” and 
his colored brethren said “Amen,” and “Glory to 
God.” 

Mr. Varley and Brother Jasper differ from Mr. 
Smith im that they have an adequate past and a 
large surplus of credit in the appreciation of their 
constituents. On the oceasion in which I heard Mr. 
Jasper prove that the earth was flat and stationary he 
said that he had baptized-more persons, receiving 
them into his ehureh, the previous year then any 
other pastor in the United States, and he offered this 
as part proof of the truth as he presented it. He 
demanded that those whe accept the new skepticism, 
und deny the majesty of the earth, offer some fruits 
for their theory, as he did for his faith. 

Mr. Varley and Superintendent Smith are sinners 
ibove many of their brethren, in that they said what 
too many others have been thinking. Many a 
preacher who says that he believes in evolution shows 
in all his thinking that he does not so believe. It 
takes time for a man to learn to think in a new lan- 
guage. One may learn to translate a foreign tongue 
by knowing its grammar and by using a vi eabulary, 
but when he has done this he is far from thinking in 
the new language. 

It is time for all teachers and preachers to realize 
that it is a species of blasphemy to deny the glory of 
creation and of the (rester, which are nowhere so 
sacredly unfolded as in geology and in evolution. The 
old-time view of the Great Bear as mythically travel- 
ing around the North Pole was no farther removed 
from the elorious truth that the pole star is the aim 
of the needle that follows the magnetic meridian, by 
which alone navigation is possible, than is the story 
of the creation of Adam to the infinitely more glori- 
ous truth that man is the fruiting of an eternal plan 
as well as purpose. What the story of the literal six 
days is to the marvels of geology, the story of Adam 
is to evolution, and the reverence and devotion are 
with those who see God in geology and evolution, and 


not in those who enthrone the six literal days and 
the literal Garden of Eden. They serve their pur- 
pose, as does the Great Dipper, which points unerr- 
ingly to the great star that never misleads the mariner. 
“In the beginning God made the heavens and the 
earth, the ser and all that is therein. . . . God 
created inan in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” To these two vital facts the beauti- 
ful stories of the six days and of the Garden of Eden 
point as unerringly as the pointers in the Great Bear 
carry the eye and faith to the pole star. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The text of the treaty of peace has reached the 
United States by way of a cablegram from Madrid. 
Unauthorized publications of such an instrument are 
regarded with natural suspicion; but in this instanee 
the text is generally accepted as authentic. There is 
an anteresting change of phrase in the first three 
articles, Spain “renounces all right of sovereignty 
over Cuba’; but she “cedes” outright to the United 
States Porte Rico, the other Spanish islands in the 
West Indies, the island of Guam in the Ladrone 
group, and the whole Philippine archipelago, within 
limits which are defined by degrees of latitude and 
longitude, This phrasing implies temporary condi- 
tions as regards Cuba, but permanent conditions as 
regards the other islands; and something of the same 
kind is implied in the guarantee which the United 
States gives that, for ten years, the ships and com- 
merce of Spain shall enjoy the same privileges in the 
Philippines as those of the United States. Of course, 
the {nited States would not give such a guarantee if 
she did not expect to be in full control of the islands 
for at least ten vears: but this would be consistent 
with a pretectorate not less than with ownership. 
The United States promises to pay Spain twenty mil- 


lion dollars within three months after the ratification - 


of the treaty, but the instrument is silent as to the 
reason for the payment. 
* * 

For the rest, the treaty contains little that has not 
heen clearly foreshadowed. Both parties are to re- 
lease prisoners, and to renounce all claim to private 
or public indemnity dating from the beginning of the 
Inst msurreetion in Cuba. The United States is to 
transport to Spain, at its own cost, the soldiers whom 
the Aimerican forces made prisoners of war when 
Manila was captured; and by another article of the 
treat’ it is apparently pledged to do the same with 
the prisoners now'held by the Philippine insurgents 
if it succecds in securing their release. There are the 
customary guarantees of civil and religious rights to 
the populetions of the ceded territories; but the treaty 
does not go beyond the lines of the protocol. The 
subsidiary questions introduced by our commissioners 
are left to be settled, if at all, by a later treaty or by 
the ordinary methods of diplomacy. , 

* * . 


Sentiment is evanescent, and incidents which, at 
the time of their occurrence, seem of large signifi- 
cance, sometimes pass without leaving anv enduring 
result. But it hardly seems that the impression 
created by President McKinley’s visit to Atlanta, and 
his speeches there and at Tuskeegee, Savannah, Mont- 
veimery, and Macon can be wholly effaced. His at- 
titude toward the ex-Confederates has been one of 
frank friendliness and conciliation, and it has elicited 
a warm response in kind. His suggestion at Atlanta 
that ihe time had come when the men of the North 
should share in the care of Confederate graves was 
caught ap so quickly that, when he reached Macon, he 
found it entwined abceut the monument to the Con- 
federate dead. The war with Spain did a good deal 
toward breaking down the old sectional lines by 
bringing the soldiers of the South and North to- 
vether in the same brigades and divisions, and teach- 
ing them respect for each other’s soldierly qualities 
as they marched and fought under one flag.¢ The 
president’s Southern tour seems likely to cement the 
ties thus formed, and to enable us, as a united people, 
to mect the responsibilities which await us. 

* * 


Whatever views may be entertained with reference 


to territorial expansion, there is room for but one 
opinion regarding the marvelous expansion of our 
trade and commerce during the year just closing. 


The vear has broken all records in more than one im- 
portant particular. The total amount of money in 
the country. according to the treasury estimates, is 
larger than ever before; and the same is true of the 
amount cf gold in the treasury. The aggregate bank 
clearings. which furnish a fair test of the amount of 
business transacted, have reached figures never at- 
tuined before. Our total exports for the calendar 
vear amount to nearly or quite one billion and a 
quarter of dollars, which passes the previous high- 
water ark of our commerce. The balance of trade 
nm our favor, on merchandise account, is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of six hundred million dollars. 
Tlis represents the balance due us, in gold or its 
equivalent, en the year’s business. And, what ‘is 
perhaps the most,significant fact of all, this year, for 
the first time in our history, we have sold more of 
our manufaciured products in foreign markets than 
we have imported from them. 
* * 

The house has shown unprecedented celerity in the 
passage of appropriation bills. It passed, in twentv 
mninutes, and without debate, the pension appropria- 
tion bill, which appropriates one hundred and forty- 
five million dollars. Tt passed, almost as quickly, 
the urgent deficiency bill, which appropriates money 
for the sammy and navy for the first six months of 
1899. It passed the Indian appropriation bill, the 
chief feature of which is that in its provisions for edu- 
cation it eliminates all appropriations for contract 
schools, thus marking the end, if the senate concurs, 
of the old sectarian rivalries. It passed, also, the 
District of “olumbia and the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bills: thus disposing, before the holiday recess, 
of four of the thirteen regular appropriation bills, be- 
sides one special bill. The senate passed one or two 
of the appropriation bills; and gave some time to the 
discussion of the Nicaragua canal bill, besides listen- 
ine to several speeches pro and con on the general 
subject of “expansion.” 

* * * 

The udiministration has acted wisely in cabling 
orders to General Otis at Manila to take possession of 
Hoilo, on the island of Panay. This important 
Spanish strenghold has been virtually in a state of 
siege for many weeks. The insurgents, prompted 
perhaps by a hope of plunder, have made incessant 
‘iltacks upon the Spanish garrison, but have been 
heaten of. So long as the United States was only in 
possession of Manila by the right of military oceupa- 
tion, it could not send a force to put an end to hos- 
lilitics on the island of Panay; but now that Spain 
has ceded the entire archipelago to us, it would be 
straining a point to delay action until the actual rati- 
fication cf ihe treatv. The emergency is one that 
will not wait for technicalities, and it is for the in- 
terest of peace and humanity that the American flag 
should be raised at Tloilo as soon as possible. Tleilo 
is the most important port of the island of Panay, 
ind it has an excellent harbor, which will enable the 
American fleet to act effectively in any operations 
which may leeome necessary. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the place will be oceupied without a 
struggle, for the insurgents will understand the use- 
lessness of resistance, and the Spaniards will be only 
teo glac to be relieved frem their dangerous situation. 

* 

An impressive victory for honest municipal govern- 
ment has been wen in Chicago. The last Illinois 
legislature passed an iniquitous act, permitting the 
extension of street railway franchises for a period of 
fifty years. Under this act, the Chicago street rail- 
ways framed an ordinance which would have given 
them a monopoly of the streets of the city for half a 
century. Money was spent right and left to secure 
votes in the city council, and the “combine” boasted 
that it had votes enough to pass the ordinance over 
the maver’s veto. But there came such an uprising 
of popular sentiment as even Chicago has rarely 
seen. TIndignaton meetings were held all over the 
city: and with a breezy Western suggestiveness thou- 
sands of men jut on badges which were decorated 
with nocses and lamp-posts. Wien the eritical night 
came, the ferces of the “combine” weakened, and the 
ordinance was defeated by being committed by a vote 
of 32 to 31 to the committee on city hall,—a commit- 
tee composed mainiy of reform aldermen, and which 
never meets, 
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(Fig. 12.) After slits have been 
cut across the end, it may be sawed off and marked, 
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and sawed again. 


WHY THEY QUIT SPEAKING. 


BY MARGARET A. GAFFNEY. 


“Why not pursue the same plan in learning an 
ancicd* language as the child adopts in learning the 
is a question asked in an article 

heaving the ahove tithe in the Journal of Edueation 
(November 24). 


nether tongue? 


The answer I think may be found 
in iho censideration that the conditions and purposes 
of acquiring an ancient language and of learning the 
nother tongue are entirely different, and cannot be 
made the same. Given unlike conditions and uniike 
purposes, unlike methods necessarily follow. ‘The 
natural method for the mother tongue may be un- 
neiural for an ancient language. The little child is 
imvelled to speak by the innate necessity of exercis- 
ing hi vocal organs, of making known his wants, of 
expressing his feelings. Speech is with him spon- 
taneous. The initiative instinct secures him the 
forms of utterance. Tle makes the sounds that every 
one arcund him makes—sounds closely associated, 
too, in his experience with objects, acts, moods. — His 
knowledge of the vernacular keeps pace with his 
knowledge of life. None of these incentives obtain 
in the case of an ancient language. The child coes 
not need Latin or Greek to utter himself, and his en- 
vivror ment can furnish little to stimulate imitation. 
Doubtless it was no “more difficult for the Greek and 
oman children to learn their native tongues than it 
is for the children now to speak and understand 
modern Greek or modern Italian”: for the reason that 
the cofiditions of learning the mother tongue are 
always the same. Does the instance of the lady who 
learned to read Tomer by living in Athens prove any- 
thing more than that residence in a foreign country is 
an casy way of learning that country’s language, since 
then one observes the language applied to the actual 
affairs of every day life in a manner impossible else- 
where? 

Supp sing the teacher able to speak Latin readily, 
how lone | wonder would a class of Latin beginners 
have “to listen. to watch the mouth, to make the 
sounds, no other language being used in the recita- 
tion,” before they would be ready to read a Latin book 
or suppose is that we may read rather than 
that we may speak that we study an ancient language. 
Another difficulty in teaching Latin by an exclusive 
appeal to the car and by the use only of Latin is 
found im the 
school Cicero and the others do not deal with 

tters within 


character of the authors studied in 


the range of pupils’ experience. To 
bead thei understandingly even when done into Eng- 


ish. would require frequent use of the dictionary. 


“Littl Americans may learn to speak German, and 
little Germans to speak English by talking through 
hones cracks. But do they learn to read Richter 
and Pater by the same process? And it is to read 
diheult that we must prepare our Latin 


scholars lt Way be urged that we do hot succeed, 
ind | grant that success is assured only with the most 
it. But how many of those who fail in Latin as 
conuimonty taught can read with any degree of ease 
hd comprehension, say, Emerson, Browning, Mere- 
dith, although they have learned English by the 


natural me thi a? Such power doe s not come without 


CONSE effort. voluntary attention. 


Experience 
atit cannot be picked up as a child picks up 
with the common cbjects and simple 


lis whic h his world, 


Scientific approeiation of language and the ability 


to re; Latin are. it appears to me, the prin ends 
To be 
in Latin things that a voung child 


usily in 


ich our Latin study should have in view 


is mother tongue 
learner but litth 


it 


can advance the 
Yet, although 

of us confusing and misleading t 
i child beginning Greek or Latin should 


ward these ends. 
t secins to some 
hold that 
first learn to speak these languages, we see clearly 
enough that within certain limitations he should 
speak them,— not first. indeed, but as rapidly as his 


increasing knowledge permits. And 1 submit that 


he will gain this knowledge more quickly from con- 
tact with Latin texts than from a teacher’s manu- 
factured baby talk. The limitations I refer to are 
those that will be imposed by the character of the 
books read, by the ideas for which the pupil finds ex- 
pression in his Latin experience. The learner 
should be trained to use in conversation as well as in 
translation the material he has acquired. Conver- 
sation enlivens a recitation, gives a pleasant sense of 
mastery and reality, strengthens the faculty of grasp- 
ing wholes, and thus is a valuable help toward the 
ends of ancient language study. IT should like in 
closing to ask a question suggested by a somewhat 
Similar one in the above-mentioned article. If men 
coukl talk and did talk in Latin one or two hundred 
years ago, what is the reason why they should do so 
to-day ? 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


[Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Refer- 
ence to College-Requirements List, 1899-1902. Ginn & Co.] 

Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America.” 
Edited by Hammond Lamont, associate professor of 
rhetoric in Brown University. 152 pp. Price. 40 cents. 

Tennyson’s “The Princess.’’ Edited by Albert S. Cook, 
professor of the English language and literature in Yale 
University. 187 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” Edited by Charles L. 
Hanson, teacher of English in the Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston, Mass. Boards. 84 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton.’’ Edited by Herbert A. 
Smith, instructor in English in Yale University. Paper. 
§2 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


Macaulay's “Essay on Addison.”’ Edited by Herbert A. 


Smith, instructer in English in Yale University. 130 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Macaulay's “Essay on Addison and Milton.”” Combined 
in one volume. 212 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Pryden’s ‘“Palamon and Arcite.”” Edited by G. E. 
Eliot, Jr., instructor in English, Morgan school, Clinton, 
Conn. 938 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

De Quincey’s “Revolt of the Tartars.’’ Edited by W. 
E. Simonds, professor of English literature, Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. 84 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Pope's “Translation of the Iliad.’’ Books I., VI., XXII., 
and XXIV. Edited by William Tappan. 114 pp. Price, 
55 cents. 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.”’ Edited by R. Adelaide 
Witham, teacher of English in Latin high school, Som- 
erville, Mass. 252 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Coleridge's ‘Ancient Mariner.’’ Edited by L. R. Gibbs 
53 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.’”” 222 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

“Sir Roger De Coverley Papers.” Edited by Mary E. 
Litchfield, editor of Spenser’s ‘‘Britomart.”’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘““Macbeth.”’ Edited by Rev. Dr. Henry 
N. Hudson. 203 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Edmund Burke’s ‘Letter to a Noble Lord.” Edited by 
Albert H. Smyth, professor of the English language and 
literature in the Philadelphia Central high school. 83 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans.’’ Edited by John B. 
Dunbar, instructor in English, boys’ high school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ Books I. and II., and 
“Lycidas.”” Edited by Homer B. Sprague. 196 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 


ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE?—(II.) 


l. Margaret Deland. 

2. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

3. John Watson. 

4. Krances Hodgson Burnett. 

5. Henryk Sienkiewicz. . 

6. James Lane Allen. 

7. S. Weir Mitchell. 

8. Richard Harding Davis. 

9. P. L. Ford. 

10. Sarah Grand. 

11. Hall Caine. 

12. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

13. Edward Everett Hale. 

14. Owen Meredith (1831). 

15. Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield (1805-81). 
16. Charles Kingsley. 

J.T. Trowbridge. 

18. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

19. Dinah Maria Craik (Miss Muloch). 
20. Charles Dickens. 


\n excellent device for giving variety in written 
Metre 1s to read part of a storv to the class, break- 
ing off at some interesting point and directing the 


pupils to draw on their imagination to complete the 


le. Lach finishes the story according to his fancy. 
then the teacher reads the rest of the story. Some- 
times a chapter or two may be read from an inter- 
esting book, the pupils to write conelusion. This 


prrean seldom fais to cre ate a desire Lo read the hook 


to see how it really does end.—Intelligence. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HERBARTIAN PRINCI- 
PLES OF TEACHING. By Catherine I. Dodd. In- 
troduction by W. Rein of Jena. New York: Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is a valuable contribution to the efforts being 
made to transplant Herbartian ideas and ideals into Eng- 
land and America. No German philosopher has thus far 
been Americanized. It has been the purpose of one after 
another of the leaders of American thought to accli- 
mate Kant, Hegel, and Fichte, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. The popular education of America has scareely 
felt the ripple of any one of these philosophies, and our 
scholarly thought has been little more affected by them. 

Within ten vears a new educational agency has es- 
sayed the work of Herbartianizing popular education 
among us. The most aggressive set of young men ever 
known in the profession at any one time has, with strange 
intensity attempted to Germanize, as it were, our educa- 
tional life by idealizing. almost idolizing, Herbart. 

Up to the present time these men and women have 
done little more than gather to themselves other young 
men and women of kindred tastes, who unite in the em- 
phasis of a few phases of Herbart’s theories. These men' 
have done so much that the wonder is that they have not 
done more. Shrewd, earnest, with attractive person- 
ality, these men have played the part of the Rough 
Riders in education, lacking only a Roosevelt as leader. 
All that courage, dash, and personality can do has been 
done, and it remains to be seen how much the educa- 
tional foree of good literature on the subject can do. 
This American literature was what Kant, Hegel, and 
Fichte lacked, and this is what Herbart bids fair to have. 

Up to this time, this work of Miss Dodd is the most 
comprehensive, explicit, and enlightening of all the at- 
tempts made to intreduce Herbart. It is an open ques- 
tion what the effect of an elucidation of Herbart will have. 
It certainly tends to dissipate the hallve’nation which the 
presentation of his theory in glittering generalities has 
created, and it is not clear whether the ideals in every- 
day dress is to add to the popularity from acquaintance, 
or whether familiarity will in a way breed disrespect. 
This book, more than any other that has yet appeared, 
offers the test of this closer acquaintance. 


THE COLONIES. By Helen Ainslie Smith. Historical 
Series, Second Book. Edited by Samuel T. Dutton, 
Brookline. New York: The Morse Company. Cloth. 
379 pp. 

The colcnial days will ever remain the time of greatest 
charm to the historian, and this author is especially gifted 
in selecting fascinating incidents, and in clothing them in 
such tasteful and fashionable garb as to attract immedi- 
ate attention and holding it securely. The illustrations 
are quite out of the ordinary, .being quite largely taken 
from the ‘‘Memorial History of New York,” published by 
Hcughton, Miffiin, & Co., where are gathered practically 
ali of the authentic illustrations of the colonial times in 
New York. It is a beautiful book: is good history and 
good reading. There is nothing lifeless about it, all the 
vivacity having been retained by Mrs. Smith’s treatment 
of the setting cf essential facts. It is a reading book, 
rather than a text-book, and yet so skillfully is the in- 
fori-ation giv on that it will be remembered much longer 
than that given in dry outline. 


WORK AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. By Doro- 
thea Beale, Lucy H. M. Soulsby, and Jane Frances 
Dove. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 433 pp. Price, $2.25. 

“Work and Play in Girls’ Schools” deals almost wholly 
with work. but work that is made as pleasant as play to 
the child by the enthusiasm of the teacher. In three 
sections it treats of intellectual, moral, and physical edu- 
cation. It presents the practical experience of three head 
mistresses ond teachers of the Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege. Its purpose is to help young teachers in secondary 
schools—for boys as well as girls—and it gives them the 
highest ideals and the most improved methods. The 
scope of the book is broad, and the number of subjects 
treated in the line of humanities, mathematics, sciences, 
and aesthetics is amazing, considering the limits of the 
book: vet, however little is said on a subject, that little 
shows the thought of the specialist, and is suggestive and 
stimulating. 

The book is planned and written for English schools, 
and much of the material in it is not adapted to use under 
our system. This fact, however, does not make it less 
nseful to our teachers, for the same general subjects are 
taught, and similar problems confront the teachers of 
both countries. Moreover, a study of the schools of 
another country has a broadening influence. If the par- 
ticular scheme presented does not meet our approval, 
its good points stimulate the desire to improve on it. 
The book is full of practical ideas, and shows a progres- 
sive spirit. 

GENERAL NELSON'S SCOUT. By Byron A. Dunn. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Two Kentucky boys, one a Unionist, the other a Con- 
federate, furnish the foundation for this most excellent 
boys’ book. Being csusins, they swear constant friend- 
ship to one another, and it is arcund this compact that 
the story is woven. During the war the boys constantly 
ineet, and many times are placed in peril, both on ascount 
of their friendship and in spite of it. 

The book is well written and illustrated. 


THE NEW ENGLAND POETS. A Study of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes. By 
William Cranston Lawton. New York: The Maicmil'an 
Company. 263 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The interesting point about Mr. Lawton's papers on the 

New England poets is the spirit in which they are written 
a spirit we have more than once felt the need of. He 

writes with ardent loyalty to these men who are very dear 

to the hearts of New Englanders, yet he realizes that a 

fair judgment and impartial criticism should not put them 
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BARNES’ NATIONAL VERTICAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. Hight numbers. New 
York: American Book Company, Price, 
75 cents a dozen. 

It is no easy task for a reviewer to no- 
tice the various systems of vertical pen- 
manship that come upon the market. It " 
is no longer advisable to speak compara- 
tively. This Barnes’ “National System” 
has attained the ideal in legibility, in 
facility of movement, and in beauty cf 
form. Evidently the authors have kept 
in mind all three things, legibility, sp2ed, 
and eauty. The letters in the early 
books are larger than in the later ones. 
Books I. and II. and A and B have each 


CONSIDER! 


The Small Cost of the 


AMO THE 


copy illustrated with simple, beautiful, 
outline pictures. There are 200 of these 
pictures in the four books. Books A and 
B are supplements to I. and Il. 

Books JII. and IV. present sentene:s, 
each of which states a fact worth while 
for the child to write many times. In 
beok V. one-half the copies are two-line 
sentences. In bcok VI. all copies are two- 
line sentences. Sverything about these 
books is attractive to the teacher and the 
pupil. 


Samples Free. 


Enormous 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


Saving effected 


P.O. Box 643 S. 


EVERY YEAR 


By INCREASING the Life of the Text-books! 
The Amount of Money Saved makes this System practically Free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


on teo high a pedestal in the world’s literature. Ten 
years and more ago no honor or gloly was too great to 
claim for Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, and the others. 
Lately has come a hint of extreme reaction, and the re- 
fusal to rccognize their work as of much permanent im- 
portance. We need a truer perception—such as Mr. Law- 
ton gives us—with discernment and sympathy. His 
thoughtful review of their works and their places {n lit- 
erature is “helpful rather to modesty than to pride.” 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN POLI- 

TICS. A Sketch of Constitutional Development. By 

Hienry James Ford. New York: The Meemillan Com- 

pany. Cloth. 408 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a reliable study of the origins of American poli- 
ties, of political development, of the organs of govern- 
ment, and of the tendencies and prospects of American 
polities. It is phrased in highly creditable English. Mr. 
Ford knows Engl’sh potities as thoroughly as- American, 
and he never touches upon that which is without dealing 
with it in the light of that which has been. In the nature 
cof the case, he lacks appreciation of the practical politics 
of the day, as he wouid have lacked appreciation of the 
vractical side of politics in every age that he praises. 
In the nature of the case, a man gets caught in an unwei- 
come shower often when he is reciting Lowell’s 

“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
and when he is getting an uninvited shower, he ceases to 
sing the song of the master. In this, however, Mr. Ford 
is a comparatively mild sinner, judged from the New 
England standpoint. There is much in the tendencies 
of the day that greatly disturbs the serenity of Mr. Ford's 
thought, but this does not prevent his seeing, as it does 
so many other publicists, that there are strong and rare 
tendencies in the public life of the hour that promise to 
exalt us worthily, in the view of the future student of 
the politics of the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Ford has given us, all in all, a strong, healthy, 
pleasing study of one of the important phases of Ameri- 
can life. ; 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By Maurus Jokai. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 338 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Through the recent translations of some of Dr. 


Maurus Jokai’s novels we get a glimpse of the work of 
this most popular Hungarian writer, who was the inti- 
mate friend of Liszt and Kossuth. The intense feeling 
and passion of his own nature is reflected on the heroes 
of his novels. Though of a noble family, he knows the 
life of the common people of Hungary by long associa- 
tion with their cause, and his books show his keen sym- 
pathy and appreciation for them. 

“The Nameles Castle” is a story imbued with mystery, 
magnificence, and passionate devotion to the country and 
to women. Manv of the characters are peculiar; the 
women are singularly charming; all are sketched with 
a strong, dramatic touch. The combination of adven- 
tures, intrigues, and romance makes an exciting story. 
AN ODD LITTLE LASS. By Jessie E. Wright. Phila- 

delphia: ‘the Penn Publishing Company. 361 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

The “Odd Little Lass” of whom Jessie E. Wright tells 
us appears first as a waif in a low alley, belonging to no 
one, and shunned by all for her boisterous roughness. 
She is sent to a “home.” and later placed in a good coun- 
try family. She responds readily to home influences, and 
grows to be a.capable and lovable girl. Her sunny tem- 
perament brings peace and happiness out of family dis- 
ugreements. The general plot is an old one, but it is 
used with good effect. The story has exciting episodes, 
und the little lass and two boys are full of life and good 
spirits. 


DE SOTO AND HIS MEN IN THE LAND OF FLORIDA. 
By Grace King. New York: .The Macmillan Company. 
326 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“De Soto in the.Land of Florida” is a popular render- 
ine of three original accounts of De Soto’s march, dating 
from 1557 and 1€05. eud written presumably by men who 
were with him. lew of the early explorations have been 
<o fully recorded. The story abounds in entertaining and 
dramatic incidents. such as the finding of a Spaniard 
who. for ten vears, had been held as a slave and tortured 
by the Indians. Several encounters with the [Indians 
and the sad incident of De Soto’s death are vividly told. 
We learn a good deal about the Indian chiefs and their 


relations with the explorers, of the spirit that animated 

the Spaniards, and of the country they explored. ; 

The author’s purpose has been to make a continuous 
narrative from the varying original accounts. The con- 
temporary language and spirit are, to some extent, pre- 
served. It should he noted that one of the documents 
on which the account is based is not regarded as an his- 
torical authority by many students, owing to its spirit 
of exaggeration. fowever, in its essential points the 
story, as given here, is true and accurate, and it does not 
lose its valne if the imagination is occasionally given 
free play. The purpose of making these early reeords 
available and readable is a worthy one. The book shou'd 
have a place in school libraries. 

DOROTHY DAY. By Julie M. Lippmann. 
phia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

“Porothy Day” is an interesting story for girls for 
whom hoarding-school life, with its girlish pranks and 
rivalries, always has a fascination. Dorothy is always 
in scrapes, Put her honest, fun-loving nature makes 
every one her friend. At the appearance of a _ step- 
father she becomes willful and obstinate, and it takes 
many trials to break down her ill will. The girls of the 
story are natural and generally likable, and their doings 
are told in a bright, animated style that pleases. 


Philadel- 
325 pp. Price, 


LANGUAGE. Including Composition and_ Inductive 
Grammar. Park's Language Course. By J. G. Park, 
Ada, O. New York: American Bock Company. Cloth. 
144 pp. 5 
This is the work of a wide-awake teacher and skillful 

author. It is not a book cf thecries cr of schemes, but of 
practical exercises of great variety, and almost limitless 
in numbers. It is not the product of a faddist, but of 
cne who has done much teaching, who has seen much of 
the best teaching in good schcols, has read the acceptable 
devices, and putting all experiences and observations in 
the crucible cf his latest faith, has given an intensely 
practical hook for the schoclrcom. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By C. Lloyd Morgan 
of England, Preface by Assistant Superintendent 
Henry W. Jameson of New York City. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. 289 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This unpretentious text-bcok is all that its name signi- 

fies. a psychology for teachers, written by a skillful 

teacher of teachers in England, a book that drifted across 

the sea and was picked up casually by. Mr. Jameson in a 

New York bock stcere. It appealed to him so strongly 

from ifs great gocd sense that he used it in a class with 

teachers, and its success: in this use was such that the 
book is now republished by the Scribners, and is sure to 
do good service to the profession in this country. 

Psychology is a necessity with teachers, but unwieldy 
psychology is worse than Saul’s armor on David. The 
sling of common sense, picked up by the wayside, is of in- 
finitely greater value than an arrow-proof psychology in 
which cne cannot swing his native genius freely. Mr. 
Morgan seems to have succeeded in equipping teachers 
with a body of psychological truth that they can use 
readily and helpfully. 

SOME COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. By Alfred G. 
Compton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
74 pp. 

This is a compilation of common errors of speech. It is 
helpful to correct one’s mistakes, but it devotes alto- 
gether too much space to very slight affairs. For in- 
stance, it takes the simple fact that “liable” is misused 
for “likely.” and instead of simply making it .clear by 
saying that the word should only be used when “liability” 
is suggested, he gives three pages to the simple sugges- 
tion. The book is good in a way, but the regret is that 
there is not more of it in variety and less of it in detail. 
The author seems to have failed to appreciate the fact 
that such a beok is merely to inform one what not to do 
and what to do, whereas he makes it an entertaining re- 
cital of the way men have gone wrong in a few common 
errors of speech. 

EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D. New York: Flood & Vin- 
cent. 342 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In this review ef the great men and more important 
events of the nineteenth century, the author treats The 
First Revelution: The Reaction and the Second Revolu- 
tion: The Third Revelution—-Reconstruction of Central 
Enrope: The British Empire—Reconstruction without 


Putnam’s Sons. 


Revolution; The Reconstruction of Eastern Europe; The 
Minor Powers; and To-day. In paper, typography, and 
binding the book is very attractive. Its marginal topics 
are very canvenient for the reader; its style is clear and 
scholarlyv;* and its eighty-seven illustrations add greatly 
to its value for the general reader. Each chapter is fol- 
Icwed by a summary of the topics treated to aid in 
reviews. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. By the 
Four Evangelists. With an Introduction by the Very 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D. D. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 176 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The life and teachings of Christ are told by the four 
evangelists. No one can add anything’ authoritative to 
their combined records, and no one can tell the story in 
better words than the simple, beautiful ones of the gospel 
narratives. To get a complete view of the life, however, 
one must combine fragments from the different records 
in due erder. ‘This is done by Canon Farrar, who has 
also written a good critical introduction. The continuous 
narrative cf the life and teachings of Christ is given in 
the exact words of the New Testament. Many photo- 
grephs of sacred places in Palestine help to make the 
scenes real, 


PEEPS AT P®OPLE. Being Certain Papers from the 
Writings of Anne Warrington Witherup. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
185 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Pangs has found a new line for the exercise of wit 
and satire in “Peeps at People.’’ His broad characteri- 
vations of Miss Witherup, the undaunted woman “inter- 
viewer,” and the celebrities of the day are most amus- 
ing. Miss Witherup chased the modest Dr. lan Maclaren 
through the streets of Liverpool, caused three riots in 
Paris in her efforts to find Zola, and called on Nansen on 
an ice-floe in the Maelstrom. She visited the De Reskes, 
Kipling. Emperor William, and other famous people, 
and the interviews are humorous and original. 


TWil.IGHT STORIES. Translated from the German by 
Minn B. Noyes. New and enlarged edition. Hartford, 
Conn.: Truman Joseph Spencer. 216 pp. *Price, 50 
cents, 
CGern.an legends and fairy tales provide the material 

for “Twilight Stories.” There is a grace and charm in 
these tele: that our English fairy stories do not possess, 
and the simple quaintness is preserved in the transla- 
tions. In these practical days children need just such 
sterics to stir their fanciful imagination, and at the same 
time they get a peep into the great storehouse of German 
literature, 

The beck is intended primarily for supplementary read- 
ing, but there is no suggestion of the school book about 
it. It wil! delight children of all ages. The language is 
simple and easy, and the novelty of the tales makes them 
interesting. 

THE AMBASSADOR. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 173 pp. 
$1.00. 
“The Ambassador” is a comedy in four acts, dealing 

with the complications of love in the circles of the “Upper 

Ten” of Paris. ‘Vivacious society chat, worldly wit, and 

amusing situations make it enjoyable reading, and there’s 

enough of real life and feeling to set off the spiciness. 


New 
Price, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘Selections from Burns’ Poems and Songs.”’——''Carlyle’s Essay 
on burns” Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Cane Weaving for Children.” By Lucy R. Latter. 
cents, New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 

“First Steps in the History of Our Country.” By William A. 
Mowryand Arthur May Mowry. Price, 60 cents. —* Historic Pil- 
grimages in New England.” By Edwin M. Bacon. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Silver. Burdett & Co. 

“De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars.”. Edited by William Edward 
Simonds. Price, 35cents. —‘Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans.” 
Edited by John B. Dunbar.——“The Easiest German Reading.” By 
George Hemp!. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems, by Lord Byron.” Price. 
eents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Colonies—-Historical Series.” (Second Book.) By Helen 
Ainslee Smith. Edited by 8. TV. Dutton. New York: The Morse 
Company. 

“Sarcey’s Le Siege de Paris.” 
35 cents Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

“Studies in American History.” 
coln, Neb.: J. H. Miller 

‘Historie New York.’ (No. IL.) 


Price, 20 


Edited by I. H. B. Spiers. Price, 
By Howard W. Caldwell. Lin- 


Illustrated. New York: G. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms cf 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bowdoin College academic faculty is 
made up of fifteen professors, two in- 
structors, and three assistants. There 
are nineteen professors on the medical 
staff, a total of thirty-nine for the whole 
college. There are 234 academic students 
and, including medical students, 369. 
German, French, mathematics, and phy- 
sics, or mathematics and chemistry, may 
now be taken for admission, in place of 
Greek. Not asingle case of discipline has 
occurred in college during the past term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. There are resident 
in this city nearly 100 graduates from 
Dartmouth College. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The centennial year 
of Middlebury College comes in 1900. A 
new catalogue will be issued early in that 
year. The Emma Willard Association has 
given a scholarship of $2,000, the income 
of which is to be given to deserving young 
women who are prosecuting their studies 
in the college. The number of students 
enrolled at the present time is 107, under 
an able executive and faculty. 

Principal Davison has issued a catalogue 
of the grammar school at North Benning- 
ton. In it are found a brief historical 
sketch of the school, half-tone cut of the 
new building, the curriculum of studies, 
and a complete list of graduates and pres- 
ent scholars. It is the first document of 
the kind issued in this state. 

Burlington is agitating the establish- 
ment of additional kindergarten schools 
in the city, and the movement is headed 
by ex-Mayor Van Patten and other influ- 
ential citizens. 

The new catalogue of Norwich Univer- 
sity, just issued, shows an enrollment of 
forty-seven students. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Hosea H. Lincoln, for more 
than thirty years principal of the Lyman 
school in East Boston, died suddenly of 
heart failure December 18 in the depot of 
the Revere beach road. He was seventy- 
seven years old. Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold delivered a lecture in the teachers’ 
course at Boston University that deeply 
interested a large audience December 16 
on “School Discipline.” She discussed 
the subject from two different points of 
view, viz., the one of the school and the 
other the individual child. The good of 
the school is not the end in itself, hence, 
the good of the child must always be con- 
sidered. But forced obedience to given 
rules does not secure the best results, but 
such discipline as secures self-govern- 
ment, self-helpfulness, and manly, out- 
ward conduct. The Eliot School Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting and din- 
ner December 15 at Young’s hotel. 
Speeches were made by the retiring presi- 


dent, Hon. William H. Ville, and several 
others, and officers were chosen, Arthur C. 
Wiggin being elected president.——Mayor 
Quincy’s plan for an extensive course of 
free lectures for the people of Boston is to 
be carried out. The mayor has secured 
$2,500 from the board of aldermen, and 
made arrangements for 100 lectures, at an 
expense of $10 each, the lectures to be 
given at ten or more different points 
throughout the city. The first course will 
begin on the first Tuesday evening in 
January, in the old public library build- 
ing.--—-Dr. Benjamin Tenney has resign 
the principalship of the city evenins 
schools, which he has held and success- 
fully managed.for several years.——The 
teachers and pupils of Bradford (Mass.) 
Academy held an enthusiastic reunion at 
the Vendome on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 7. This is the ninety-fifth year of the 


old academy’s history. Miss Ida C. Allen — 


is the present efficient principal.——The 
new series of Lowell Institute free lectures 
in January and February will be as fol- 
lows: Eight lectures by William Ralph 
Emerson on ‘‘The Old Colonial Builders’’; 
six lectures by Professor T. J. J. See, 
Ph.D., on “Sidereal Astronomy’; eight 
lectures on ‘The Significance of Variation 
of the Human Body,” by Thomas Dwight, 
M. D., LL.D.; six lectures on the lamp, 
candle, and gaslight, illustrated by experi- 
ment, by Dr. James Mason Crafts, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

MILTON. Among the distinguished 
men and women who attended the recent 
celebration at Milton Academy and took 
part in the exercises were Professor James 
B. Thayer of the Harvard Law school, and 
president of the board of trustees, and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot. Professor Thayer's ad- 
dress was historical. President Eliot pre- 
sented the diplomas to many of the 
alumni. He declared in his remarks that 
the present condition of this academy is 
vastly stronger and better equipped than 
Harvard College was the first century of 
its existence. And he went to say of 
the academy and high school that they are 
not competitors. At times they seemed 
to rival each other, but the academy has 
survived, and the high school has grown 
and prospered; still the academy was 
never so strong in our country as it is to- 
day. The present head master is Harri- 
son Otis Anthrop, and the school, at the 
close of a century, now has 135 students, 
and a large proportion of them boarders. 


QUINCY. Whenever a pupil is enrolled 
in the high school, he is required, in addi- 
tion to the usual information, to tell for 
what higher institution of learning, if any, 
he intends to fit himself; which course he 
will take in that institution; and whether 
or not he will subscribe for the high 
school paper. 

SANDWICH. Superintendent B. J. 
Tice of this town is delivering a compre- 
hensive and popular series of addresses to 
his high schools. They include, among 
others, “What Literature Is. Its Classes’’; 
“The Benefits of Good Reading and the 
Harm Done by Bad Reading’; ‘How to 
Read and How Not to Read’; “How to 
Choose One’s Reading’; ‘““How to Use Li- 


braries, Reference Books, and Note- 
books”; and ‘How to Remember What 
One Reads.” These discourses will be ii- 


lustrated by reading selections from vari- 
ous authors, by charts, photographs, en- 
gravings, and stereopticon views. 

LYNN. A new ward grammar school- 
house has recently been dedicated and 
turned over to the school board in this 
city. It is to be known as the Lewis 
school, to perpetuate the memory of Miss 
Sarah F. Lewis, who was for twenty-one 
years principal of the old Sanborn school. 

LOWELL. Miss Elizabeth Rogers of 
this city has willed nearly all her estate, 
valued at $100,000, to the Rogers +Ha!l 
School for Girls. 

CAMBRIDGE. During the Christmas 
recess the annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Graduate Clubs of the United 
States will be held at Cambridge. The 
federation comprises about thirty gradu- 
ate clubs from the leading universities in 
the country, and meets to discuss probleme 
of graduate study.—An order has been 
reported to the school board providing for 
the increase of the salaries of teachers. 
The order provides that, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, the maximum salary of 
teachers in the grammar, primary, and 
kindergarten schools shall be as follows: 
Masters, assistants, and teachers of the 
fourth grade, grammar schools, $800 per 
annum; special teachers in grammar 
schools and principals in primary schools 
of seven rooms or more, employed in work 
corresponding to the duties of special 
teachers in grammar schools, $6380; 
teachers in grammar and primary schools 
and principals in kindergarten schools, 
$650; assistants in kindergartens, $55). 
It is provided that the order shall not 
affect the salary of principals in mixed 


A London burglar was set upon by a 

pet orang-outang im a house he was 

robbing, and was so badly bitten and 
mutilated that he died. 

Most of the so-called protections 

against burglary, do not protect any 

| | more than most of the so-called 

| | ‘remedies’? protect from the 

urglary of the 

“house of this 

body” by the 

crafty burglar— 

Disease. Like the 

regular burg- 

lar, disease 

works with 

as little dis- 

My turbance as 

ssible. 

You think 

you have 

that jewel of 

health you 

possess in 
perfect safety. But little disturbances if 
they were heeded would show the burg- 
lar at his work. Loss of appetite pre- 
cedes loss of flesh. Then comes weak- 
ness followed by the more disturbing 
symptoms of cough, sore 
throat, bronchitis and bleeding at the 
lungs. When any or all these symptoms 
appear, begin the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, the best of 
all medicines. It is non-alcoholia It 
helps the stomach and separates the good 
parts of the food from the bad. It, sup- 
plies thin, impoverished, run-down blood 
with the needed rich red corpuscles. _ It 
makes solid flesh—the sort that strong 
people have. If you value your health, 
don’t allow the dealer to sell you some- 
thing else. Insist upon having Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

‘‘T must say Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the most wonderful medicine I ever 
used,” writes Geo. S. Henderson, Esq., of Den- 
aud, Lee Co., Florida. ‘I had a bad bruise on 
my right ear, and my blood was badly out of 
order. I tried local doctors but with no good 
results. Finally I wrote you the particulars in 
my case and you advised your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ which I began to take. From the 
first bottle I began to feel better and when I had 
taken eight bottles the sore was healed up.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pe’lets cure consti- 
pation and biliousness, They never gripe. 


num, or the allowance of $5 per annum 
per room heretofore made to principals of 
primary schools; that no teacher whose 
salary shall have been increased, or who 
shall have been elected during the year 
preceding December 1, 1898, shall receive 
a maximum salary under the order until 
the expiration of a year from the date of 
such increase or election. The board hus 
voted on an informal ballot not to join in 
the plan of the city of Boston for the es- 
tablishment of a normal school, to be sup- 
ported by the state, Cambridge to pay her 
proportional share with other cities. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Frank W. Eaton, principal of Wallins- 
ford public schools, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Naugatuck high school. There 
were nearly fifty applicants for the posi- 
tion. 

The teachers of Bristol have organized 
for mutual improvement. 

There are 348 pupils registered in the 
town of Woodbury. 

Mrs. Susan Sanderson Clark has be 
queathed to Trinity College at Hartford 
$10.000, the income of which is to be used 
for the education of two students in the 
undergraduate course. 

Four out of five members of the school 
committee of Meriden favor secret snci- 
eties. 

The Danbury Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held its annual meeting, and re- 
ported a very successfu! year’s work. 

The annual meeting of the Bridgeport 
Free Kindergarten has just been held. 

SUFFIELD. The Kent Memorial li- 
brary, a building costing $40,000, is soon 
to be erected on the site of the old Suffield 
Literary Institution. It will be the gift 
of Sidney A. Kent to the town of Suffield. 
This site was the original Kent home- 
stead. The old building was erected in 
1833. Mr. Kent was born in this town, 
and this library building is to he a memo- 
rial of his parents. He is also the founder 
of the $175,000 Kent laboratory at the 
Chicago University. 

NEW HAVEN. Everybody knows that 
Yale has prospered famously under Presi- 
dent Dwight’s administration, but many 
did not know that, during his presidency, 
Dr. Dwight has himself given to the uni- 
versity more than $100,000, or more than 
twice the amount of his salary.—Edwara 
G. Mason died at his home in Chicago, 
after a short illness. He was a Yale 
graduate of the class of 1860, and was a 
member of the Yale corporation. He had 
been prominently mentioned as Yale’s 
next president. He had been prominent 
many years in arduously promoting every 


Yale work, and his loss will be keenly felt. 

The John J. Cox scholarship has been 
established by a gift of $2,000 from Mrs. 
Cox in memory of her son, who was 2 
member of the class of "91. The sum- 
mary of the academic classes at the time 
of the compiling of the catalogue is as fo}- 
lows: Seniors, 300; juniors, 320; sopho- 
mores, 272; freshmen, 333; total, 1,225. 

Yale’s new catalogue has just been puj- 
lished. 

The late Professor William Kinney of 
Plainfielc bequeathed $500, the income of 
which is to be used as a prize for the pup'] 


‘in the New Haven public schools for the 


best examination on the United States 
constitution. 

Free vaccination of school children by 
the health officer has been adopted in this 
city. 


MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. The princ’ple of co-education 
continues to be extended at Cornell. It is 
only a few years since the first woman 
was appointed to the staff of instruction, 
and that one, Miss Canfield, gave instruc- 
tion to women only, her work being physi- 
cal culture. In 1897 the second woman 
teacher was appointed, Miss Louise Shef- 
field Brownell, warden of Sage College, 
and lecturer in English. Miss Brownell 
offered instruction in English to ail stu- 
dents in the university, but the funda- 
mental part of her chair was the warden- 
ship, which of course concerned the 
women of the university only. The third 
appointment has followed the establishment 
of the Cornell University Medical College, 
and is due to the consequent need of more 
laboratory assistants. The new appointee 
is Miss Agnes M. Claypole, Ph.B., Buchtel 
College, and M. S. of Cornell. Her posi- 
tion is assistant in micrcscopy, histology, 
and embryology, and she will teach both 
men and women. Her father, Professor 
Clavpole of Buchtel, is a distinguished 
scientist, and holds a D.Sc. from the Uni- 
versity of London. 

SYRACUSE. The New York Society for 
Child Study held its fourth session, 
master meeting, in this city December 28, 
when papers upon important pract’cal 
subjects were read and discussed. 

NEW YORK. Miss Amelia Kiersted, 
one of the oldest public school teachers 
in the city, died December 12. She was 
principal of the old West Forty-seventh 
street school, now grammar school No. 17, 
nearly fifty years. She was retired on a 
pension two years ago. 

At the dinner of the New York Wesleyan 
University, recently held, President B. P. 
Raymond voiced the opinion of the facu'ty 
that they cannot now decide to shut the 
doors of the university to women, but rec- 
ommended to the board of trustees to stop 
for the present the increase of women in 
the university, to appoint a committee of 
seven, two trustees, two alumni, and three 
mcinbers of the faculty, includ ng the 
president, to consider the question, and 
report at the next mid-year meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
TOWANDA. County Superintendent 
Herbert S. Putnam was married on De- 
cember 10 to Emma Stewart, one of the 
most prominent young women of the city. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Putnam are great fav- 
orites in this community. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. At a recent meeting, 
the board adopted plans proposed by 
Bishop McCabe for the organization of a 
ministerial alliance to consist of a thou- 
sand preachers, each -to secure $1,000— 
$1,000,000 in all—for an endowment fund; 
and also for a woman’s guild to raise the 
same amount, making $2,000,000 for en- 
dowment.——An effort is being made by 
the Longfellow National Memorial Asso- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbijing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out: and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh} 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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ciation to erect a $35,000 statue to the 
poet Longfellow in that city. 


VIRGINIA. 


HAMPTON. President McKinley, in 
his Southern trip, not only took in and 
conquered Montgomery, the first capital 
of the Southern confederacy, but Hamp- 
ton Institute, and paid his respects to 
Tuskeegee, where the gifted Booker T. 
Washington has performed a marvelous 
work. He visited the school, and made a 
telling speech to the 1,000 students assem- 
bled there. President Washington re- 
sponded in a fitting speech, and the occa- 
sion was one long to be remembered by 
both the white and black citizens of the 
South.——Hampton Institute has taken 
the first step in the education of Cuban 
boys. A little boy of thirteen years, whos> 
father and mother are dead, formed the 
acquaintance and gaiued the favor of the 
captain of the Sixth Massachusetts near 
Ponce, Porto Rico, and, as a result, has 
found his way into Hampton Institute as 
a pupil. He speaks only in Spanish, and 
has both Indian and negro blood in his 
veins. There are now four Cubans at 
Tuskeegee Institute. 

WILLIAMSBURG. Colleges and uni- 
versities are atcustomed to point to their 
own distinguished alumni to demonstrate 
their greatness. Judged by this standard, 
William and Mary College must rank 
high. Seven of the eleven men appointed 
by Virginia to the ‘Committee of Corre- 
spondence,”’ March, 1773, were graduated 
from William and Mary; of the eleven 
members of the committee of safety in 
1775, this college educated six; of the 
thirty-one members of the committee 
which framed the declaration of rights 
and state constitution, eleven were alumni 
of William and Mary; Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and four of the seven signers, and 
fifteen of Virginia’s thirty-three of the 
continental congress were the sons of this 
college. Of thirty-three governors cf Vir- 
ginia from 1776 to 1861, fifteen were 
alumni of William and Mary. Three of 
the seven presidents born in Virginia, and 
four supreme court judges were her 
alumni. She has also educated nine 
cabinet officers, twenty-nine United States 
senators, and four speakers of the house 
of representatives, and one commander- 
in-chief of the army of the United States, 

reneral Scott. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


NEWARK. John D. Rockefeller hus 
promised the Denison University in this 
city $100,000 if the Ohio Baptists will raise 
$150,000 additional. 

OBERLIN. Dr. Barrows, the newly- 
elected president of Oberlin College, 
visited the college December i5. He was 
greeted with a hearty welcome by the stu- 
dents. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The school trustees of the 
board have given Superintendent Andrews 
full power. His way is now clear. He is 
asked to draw up amendments to the ru'es, 
and to assume all the authority he wants. 
~——The resolution in favor of debarring 
married women from teaching in the pub- 
lic schools is before the trustees and 
teachers. The former approve of it, and 
the latter denounce it as unfair, unjust, 
and on no account desirable.——Self- 
government by pupils in the public schools 
is proving a popular topic among teachers. 
The idea is growing, and the system will 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully aves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or piven to 
other teachers M.E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford race 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
op elements of his expression.—UVr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). | 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and J/ramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Le and T. Powers says have the work of elo- 
cucion a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Hxpression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 


Teachera Co-operative Asso. 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito_ 
4.000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


um Chicago, Ill. 


be established in several schools at the 
beginning of the next term.——The edu- 
cational commission of eleven appointed 
by the mayor a year ago will recommend 
the appointment of 100 prominent cit'zens 
by the mayor to influence legislation in 
favor of measures the committee will rec- 
ommend in its report January 1, 1899.—— 
Two hundred of the faculty and students 
of the College for Teachers attended a re- 


. ception given by President and Mrs. Har- 


per on the evening of December 14 in the 
Fine Arts building. Dr. Harper said he 
regretted that Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews 
was unable to be present. He added that 
he was under greater obligations to Dr. 
Andrews than to any living man. He re. 
called a prediction he made six months 
azo, that in six months after Dr. Andrews 
became superintendent of schools, he 
would have conquered the situation. ‘“‘He 
has done it already,” he added, “and he 
has six weeks to spare.’’——President 
Harper has issued an urder abolishing ini- 
tiation ceremonies at Snell hall. He will 
not longer tolerate hazing in the college. 

CAIRO. Mrs. Phoebe Alice Taylor has 
recently been elected superintendent of 
schools for Alexander county. Mrs. Tay- 
lor has had a long and successful experi- 
ence as an educator. She taught several 
years in Cairo, and now assumes the duties 
of county superintendent for the fourth 
time. 


ARKANSAS. 


FORT SMITH. The Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at this place December 26 to 28. 
An attractive programme was carried out. 


KANSAS. 


Stockton Academy, which has been 
under the management of the Congrega- 
tional church, has been organized as a 
normal school under the management of 
J. N. Clark as president. 

The $27,000 subscribed by the people of 
Lawrence to repair the engine house at 
the university, which was burned last 
spring, has been paid, and the most of it 
expended in the new Fowler shop 
building. 

J. S. McGrath, president of the board of 
regents of the state normal, was stricken 
with paralysis on November 25, and lived 
but a few hours. 

The forthcoming report of Superintend- 
ent Stryker gives 9,100 organized districts 
in the state, which is forty-nine less than 
last year. Several of the western dis- 
tricts have been consolidated. There are 
2550 more children enrolled than last 
year. The number of teachers is 12,513, 
or 897 more than last year. Of the total 
employed teachers, 222 hold state certifi- 
cates, 1,295 first-grade certificates, 3,757 
second-grade, 3,071 third-grade, and 24) 
temporary certificates. 

At the recent election, forty-six of the 
105 county superintendents were re- 
elected, and of the whole number, twenty- 
one are ladies. 

State Superintendent-elect Nelson has 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jour oF EDUCATION, Nov. ith and 24th. 


appointed D. W. Little of Wallace county 
assistant, and A. V. Lindell of Topeka 
bond clerk. 

Dr. W. L. Burdick has been selected to 
formerly used by the now extinct Garfield 
fill the place as instructor in law at the 
university. He is a graduate of the Yale 
law school. . 

WICHITA. The Friends’ church of 
Kansas has acquired a university. The 
new institution will occupy the building 
University. It is the largest building in 
the United States devoted to educational 
purposes. James M. Davis of St. Louis, 
Mo., purchased the grounds and building, 
and presented it outright to the Friends, 
to be used as a university. 


{Continued on page 426.) 


N. E. A. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


Columbus, O., February 21-23, 1899. 


President, E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. 
Department headquarters, Great Southern 
hotel. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m.—Address of welcome 
and responses; ‘‘Public Lands and Public 
Education,” E. B. Prettyman, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Baltimore, 

d 


2.30 p. m.—Round Table of State Super- 
intendents; Round Table of the National 
Herbart Society. 

8 p.-m.—‘The Unseen Force in Charac- 
ter Making,’’ George H. Martin, Boston; 
“Waste in Education,’’ William H. Max- 
well, superintendent of public schools, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a. m.—‘The Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools,” James 
KE. Russell, dean Teachers’ College, New 
York; ‘Efficient and Inefficient Teachers,”’ 
IF’. Louis Soldan, superintendent of public 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

2.30 p. m.—Round: Table of City Super- 
intendents; Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America. 

8 p. m.—‘What the Superintendent Is 
Not,” A. E. Winship, Boston; ‘How the 
Superintendent Can Make Good Teachers 
Out of Poor Ones,’”’ Hon. W. T. Harris; ad- 
dress (?%), Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
principal Chicago normal school, Chicago, 
Ill.; address (?), Dr. E. E. White, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Thursday, 9.30 a. m.—‘‘The Implications 
and Applications of the Principal of Self- 
Activity in Education,’”’ Arnold Tompkins, 
Champaign, Ill.; “To what extent should 
a high school pupil be allowed to elect his 


work?” Superintendent W. L. Steele, 
Galesburg, lll.; “Shall the sexes and 
classes have the same course of study in 
the schools?” Superintendent David K. 
Goss, Indianapolis. 

2.30 p. m.—‘‘The Director as a Factor in 
Education,” Superintendent Samuel Ham- 
ilton, Allegheny county, Pa.; report of the 
committee on uniform financial reports— 
appointed at the Chattanooga meeting— 
C. G. Pearse, superintendent of publ'c 
schools, Omaha, Neb., chairman; Educa- 
tional Press Association of Amer‘ca. 

8 p. r —‘‘Some Neglected Factors and 
Forgotte Facts,” Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, 
Worcester, Mass.; recepticn by the 
teachers and citizens of Columbus, in the 
armory of the university, immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting in the auditorium. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSSO- 
CIATION. 


John MacDonald, president, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Wednesday, 3 p. m.—Addresses of wel- 
come; “Thirty Years of Educational Jour- 
nalism, Reflections, and Reminiscences,” 
W. A. Bell, editor Indiana School Journal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Subjects for discus- 
sion: ‘Relation of Circulation to Rates”; 
“Uniformity in Commissions to Subscrip- 
tion and Advertising Agents’; “Is uni- 
formity in the form and general size of 
educational periodicals desirable?” 

3 p. m.—Subjects for informal discus- 
sion: “What space should educationa] 
journals give to the proceedings of state 
educational meetings?’’; “Do sample 
copies bring adequate returns?”’; ‘Rules 
Governing Discontinuance of Subscrip- 
tions”: “What are objectional advertise- 
ments?”; “The Premium Question”; “Is 
advertising on the exchange plan profit- 
able?” 


ROUND TABLE OF THE NATIONAL 
HERBART SOCIETY. 


Charles DeGarmo, president, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tuesday, 2.30 p. m.—‘‘A Course of Study 
in Geography Below the High School,’ 
Charles A. McMurry, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Discussion by 
Orville T. Bright, superintendent Cook 
county schools, Chicago, Ill.; Richard E. 
Dodge. Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; H. W. Foster, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; Frank 
M. McMurry, Teachers’ College, Columb‘a 
University, New York. 

The lines of the Central Passenger As- 
sociation have tendered a rate of one and 
one-third fare for the round trip, on the 
certificate plan, for the Columbus meet- 
ing. It is assured that other associations 
will take concurrent action. 


HELPS FOR THE. 


Celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Stencils for Washington’s Birthday. 


Schoolroom Exercises 


For Washington’s Birthday. 


By Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price, 20 cents. A charm- 
ing eollection of Recitations, Dialogues, and Exercises for 
the celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 cents. Among 
the exercises contained in the books are the following: 
The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exer- 
cise, Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, 
Libtrty’s Call, Washington’s Life, etc., etc. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


of these exercises are appropriate for the celebration of 


Washington's Birthday. 


How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday, 


And other special days, by Professor John A. Shedd and 
Provides full and complete 
programs for Washington's, Lincoln’s, Longfellow’s, and 
Lowell's Birthdays, and for all the Holidays, and Birth- 
The programs are suited to any 


others. Price, 25 cents. 


days of noted men. 
school. 


Special Offer. 


inches. 


Size, 5-ct. stencils, 18x24 inches; 10-ct. stencils, 24x36 


A series of Specially Attractive Pictures, illustrating 
the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instructions from his Mother... 5 cents 


Washington and His h 
Sold separately at prices given, or all for...-..-+----+ GO + 


Monument. 


Washington's Birthday” Stencils (25 cts.), all for 50 cents. Address 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, - - - - 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. ° 


Sold only in sets, 
Washington on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, Washington’s 


25 cepts. Portrait of Washington, 


We will send to any address, postpaid, ‘‘ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday” (25 cts.), 
‘*Schoolroom Exercises for Washington's Birthday,” By Powers (20 cts.), and one set 


Boston, Mass. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. Incorporation papers have 
been filed for the Brightside Educational 
Corporation, a charitable organization in 
connection with the American Boys’ 
League, which proposes to establish a 
town near Denver for the support and 
education of boys whose friendliness or 
poverty precludes their education by other 
means. A tract of land has been securel 
ten miles from Denver and the Brightside 
School for Boys, which has been con- 
ducted in that city for the past five years, 
is to be established there. 


BOULDER. The courses for adm’s:ion 
to the State University have been revised, 
and the standard of admission has beet 
raised so that the requirements are as 
high as those for our best Eastern univer- 
sities. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Fifty girls have tak n 
up the scientific study of farming in the 
College of Agriculture this year. They 
have a new dormitory of their own, and 
a new staff of teachers for special sub- 
jects. This course covers three years, and 
includes every practical subject needed f-r 
farming. Field crops and seeds, agr:cul- 
tural engineering, chemistry, farm eco- 
nomics, animal husbandry, dairying, en- 
tomology, horticulture, forestry, veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery. Instead of 
blacksmithing, carpentry, and m litary 
drill, which are required of the men, the 
girls take laundering, cooking, sewing, 
house management, and social and physi- 
cal culture. German, French, and Scan- 
dinavian are substituted for the classics. 

ST. PAUL. In reply to some unjust 
criticism of the action of the state normal 
board. State Superintendent W. W. Pen- 
dergast has stated that the meetings of this 
board are all open to the public, though it 
would not be politic nor altogether proper 
to have everything said at these meetings 
exploited in the public press.——Superin- 
tendent Pendergast has also said, relative 
to an article published in one of the St. 
Paul dailies, claiming that President 
Shepard of the Winona normal has re- 
ceived double pay, that ‘‘Mr. Shepard had 
not received double salary—one as presi- 
dent of the normal at Winona, and the 
other as secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Mr. Shepard had re- 
ceived no salary from this state since Sep- 
T. Ankeny, ex-president 
of the Minneapolis board of education, has 
been spoken of as a possible candidate for 
superintendent of public instruction 
under the newly-elected governor, Hon. 
John Lind, as Superintendent Penderge*t 
will not be a eandidate for re-appoi 
ment. School Education says: ‘We are 
assured that, for state superintendent, Mr. 
Lind will select a man directly from the 
active working schoolmen of the state.” 
And a political writer, in one of the Min- 
neapolis dailies, says: “It is shrewdly 
suspected that’ the plee> has been prom- 
ised C. A. Towne for Superintendent R. 
E. Denfeld of Duluth.” 

The faculty of the State Univers'ty 
have taken aggressive steps toward as- 
suming entire control of the June com- 
mencement exercises, and- have appo'nted 
as a special committee to outline a policy 
for them Professors Kiehle, Burton, San- 
ford, McMillan, and Nachtrieb. It is pro- 
pesed that the faculty of each department 
recommend the students who are bist 
qualified to take part, and thus represen- 
tative speakers of the different depart- 
ments will be guaranteed. 

Professor Fred W. Derton of the uni- 
versity has resigned to accept the position 
of superintendent of the Winona mine at 
Houghton, Meh. Cause, better sa'ary. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Th 
ers’ Association holds its fifth annusl 
mecting at Ogden December 28, 29, and 30 
An attractive programme hs been pup 
lished. Levi Edgar Young, greai 
grandson of the famous Brigham Youne, 
has entered Harvard University as a stu- 
dent@the first admitted to Harvard from 
the University of Utah. He is a Mcrmon, 

and an elder in the Mormon church. 
Dr. J. F. Millspauzh, sup rintendent of 
schools of Salt Lake City. has been offered 
the presidency of the Winona state nor- 


State Teach- 


Writing is a pleasure when the points cf 
the pen are even and smcoth and the pen 
itself well tempered. This describes tho-e 
made by Esterbrook, and familiar in every 
part of the country to lovers of easy 
writing. 


mal school of Minnesota, and announced 
to the teachers at their last meeting that 
he would accept. He has not resigned as 
yet, but will do so in a few days. Dr. 
Millspaugh has been superintendent of 
schools evers since their organization, and 
has done a great work.——Professor W. 
R. Malone, formerly principal of the high 
school here, now at Columbus, O., J. &. 
McKnight, and Professor J. H. Paul of 
this city are named in connection with the 
vacancy caused by Dr. Millspaugh’s ac- 
ceptance.——The second lecture cf tho 
State University course was delivered on 
December 12 by Professor D. R. Allen. 
The subject was the Yellowstone park, 
Professor Allen having spent the p-s 
summer there, and having taken many 
views with which he illustrated his iec- 
ture, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
JERSEY CITY, N. Y. 


Considerable has been written lately 
about an old sign in possession of the 
Western Society of Engineers at Chicago. 


The words “Harper's Ferry,” painted in 


black, stand out as boldly as when they 


were first formed by the airtist’s brush, 
while the wood around the letters which 
was painted with white paint, has worn 
away about one-sixteenth of an inch. It 
is asserted by the writers that no paint 
manufactured nowadays is equal in d_r- 
ability to that which was applied on the 
old sign. 

William Hocper of Ticonderoga, N. Y.. 
does not see anything specially remarkable 
in the preservation of the old sign, and 
claims that there is just as good a paint 
made nowadays as then. He adds: “I 
have seen signs that have been painted 
with black paint directly on the clapboard 
of the building. The lettering was good 
after the paint on the balance of the build- 
ing had disappeared, and after this the 
whole building was painted over, letter ng 
and all, and the lettering obliterated; yet 
within ten years afterwards the old black 
lettering appeared again quite freshly to 
view. I suppose the paint for the letter- 
ing was mad of linseed oil and lamp black. 
I believe, however, that finely-ground 
graphite, mixed with pure linseed oil, will 
last as long, or longer, than any other 
paint ever known of or used. I had a 
large, iron casting which laid in my mill 
yard for over thirty years. It was painted 
with only one coat. The old casting was 
broken up and sold for old iron last month, 
and [ noticed that the paint on the pieces 
of casting, even after beipg broken up, 
looked quite fresh. 

“If the surface to be painted is perfeetly 
dry when the finely-ground graphite is ap- 
plied, the paint will prove the most last- 
ing paint known, because, if time elimi- 
nat *: all of the oil, the graphite seems to 
adhere te the suiface painted just the same 
as a piece of paper or wood will appear 
after it has been rubbed with a lead pencil 
or a piece of graphite. No other p'gment 
known to me will remain on the surface 
painted after the oil has been thoroughly 
destreyed. With the experience I have 
had with graphite paint, I thoroughly be- 
lieve that if any dry surface be covered 
with graphite paint and left untouched for 
a period of thirty vears,—by which t'me 
the oil will have dizappeared,—no doult « 
letter could be written plainly on the sur- 
face by using a piece of large wire cr naii 
after smcothing the end cf the wire cr nail 
which is to be used as a pencil. I have 
done all this, and shown it up to others. 
Writing with the piece of wire polishes the 
graphite, which adheres to the suiface, 
showing that it is there still.” 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ‘97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ‘98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-nmamed book. It 
has a chapc.er on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 


Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe . 


Lake Trip, that will bé of interest to 
schools. The bock has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new phctographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state whera 
you saw the advertisement, Oc6-13t 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January Atlantic opens the new 
year and the new volume brilliantly and 
forcibly with a careful and discriminating, 
comparison between the ‘‘Destructive and 
Constructive Energies of Our Govern- 
ment,” by President Eliot of Harvard 
University. President Eliot pays a high, 
tribute to the consummate skill and en-. 
ergy displayed by President McKinley and 
his cabinet officers in the management of 
the late war, showing, moreover, that 
thc se destructive war powers were, and 
always must be, previously prepared and 
developed by the constructive arts of 
peace; and in this connection he calls at- 
tention to many proper objects for the 
operation of the beneficent constiuctive 
energies of the government in times of 
peace, and which he believes should be 
energetically and systematically fostered 
and sustained. Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg discusses the various forms of mysti- 
cism in their psychological aspects, show- 
ing how much should be conceded and 
what denied; concluding that mysticism 
has never helped to find the truth, has 
never brought forth anything but nervous 
fear and superstition. 


—The complete novel in the January is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is ‘“‘The Mystery of 
Mr. Cain,’’ by Miss Lafayette McLaws, 
daughter of the confederate gencral cf 
that name. The scene is in Georgia, and 
the plot is so uncommon that, to reveal it, 
would be unfair to the reader. The h's- 
tory of an ill-fated empress—‘‘Poor Car- 
lotta,” wife of Maximilian of Mexico—is 
told by Lucy C. Lillie. Charles Cotes- 
worth, Pinckney revives ‘“‘The Great De- 
bate of 1833,” in which Calhoun bore a 
prominent part and was opposed by Web- 
ster. The poetry of the number is by May 
Riley Smith, Dora Read Goodale, Arthur 


D. F. Randolph, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and Harrison S. Morris. 


—The series of articles on English 
statesmen is represented in the January 
Chautanquan by T. Raleigh’s characteri- 
zation of Lord Melbourne, an article as 
scholarly and well-written as those which 
have preceded it. To the same number 
William Elroy Curtis contributes a bright 
sketch of Dr. Joseph Parker and his work, 
which is accompanied by portraits of Dr. 
and Mrs. Parker. 


MAGAZINES KECEIVED, 


Werner's Magazine tor December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 

Progress for December ; 
Chicago, 

Political Science Quarterly tor December ; terms, 
a3 Boston, 

Journal of School Geography tor December; 
terms, S100a year. New York. 

Pall Mall Gazette tor January; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for January; terms, $3.C0 
a vear. Philadelyhia. 


terms, $3.75 a year. 


“Mac, I hear ye have fallen in love wi’ 
bonny Katie Stevens.” ‘‘Weel, Sandy, 
was near—verra near—dagin’ it; but the 
lassie had nae siller, so I said to mysel’, 
‘Mac, be a mon.’ And I was a mon, and 
noo | pass her by wi’ silent contempt.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


An Englishman.came to New York, and 
put. up a sign, ‘Established 1804,” and 
rather prided himself upon the antiquity 
of his establishment. The next day his 
Yankee rival across the way burlesqued 
his sign in this way: ‘‘Established yester- 
day. No old goods on hand.”’—Ex. 


Talking about mental idiosyncrasies, a 
boy suffering from a lame leg has been 
known to limp on the wrong leg all the 
way to school. And the boy never was 
supposed to be absent-minded, either. 


A “4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM 


taught real (éterature trom the beginning; that 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUB 
CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children’ should be 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stuby OF THE CLassiIcs has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
S& later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier‘classics. 

This litde volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
‘@ with attractive boa d binding, making a valuable addition to any I'st of books for supplemen- 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


they should know the names and somewhat 


. .« Price, 40 Cents. 


LISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsutp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HornAck MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
lions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice ana legisla- | 
live experience; of his great speeches and great re- | 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of , 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the infiu- | 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends | 
opposed to bim; and, lastly, of his struggles at | 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES | 
On the Science and Art ef Education, 
Rea ling Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. | 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. | 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exisis, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Cloth. 


Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


By Herpert Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 
THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber. 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 525 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


275 pp- 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
Selections from Burns’ Poems and Songs 
cariyle’s Essay on Burns 


rhe Colonies— Historical Series (Book smith 
sarcey’s Le Siége de Paris, . 
studies in American History 


ie 
McMahon 


Author. 


Publisher. Price 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 
Latter Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. $ .20 
Mowry Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 60 
Bacon. “ “ 1.59 
Simonds. Ginn & Co., Boston, ‘35 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, — 
Dutton, The Morse Company, N. 
Spiers. Ed.) C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Caldwell. Lincoln, Neb. 
— i. P. Putnam’s ¥. 
Wait. (Ei) i n’s Sons, N.Y 


t American Book Co,, New York. 1.25 
Le Conte. 1..0 
Harkness. “ “ “ 
& Allen. “ 2.00 
& Snyder “ “ 2.00 
Sanderson. OD, Appleton & Co., New York, 2.00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We learn that the Teachers’ Cq-opera- 
tive Association of New England has 
opened a branch office for the accommo- 
dation of its New York patrons at 68 State 
street, Albany, N..Y. W. E. Davis, who 
will have charge of this office, is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, and, by teaching 


and business experience, is eminently 
fitted for the work to which he has been 
called. We predict that the same suce ss 
that this popular teachers’ agency has at- 
tained in New England will follow it in 
the Middle Atlantic states. ; 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find rd 


it a great convenience to go right over to | 


the GRAND UNION HOTEL | 


Fourth Ave. and 42d Sta., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree | 
¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mrs. Higgins—‘What wretched taste 
that Mrs. Wilkes has!” 

Mr. Higgins—“Yes, I met her down- 
stairs this afternoon, and she was wear- 
ing that ugly old $25 hat you thought you 
News. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Wayworn Watson—‘“Here is one of 
these story-writers who says in the papers 
that genius is nothing but hard work.” 

Perry Patettic—‘‘Nothin’ but hard 
work? And to think that I used to have 
a great respect for them fellers who could 


write!’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 


Training School, Providence, R. 1.| 


Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S.C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. ’ 

It was the aim of the author to bave some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard 


Drawn by D. R. AvuGspurc, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms, Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or a8 drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 
_ These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
‘een prepared with great care. There 1s a regular 
Progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades, 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
(rymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 _ Exer- 
cises, Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand, Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
— 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades w'll gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
onanovel plan. The Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, aad the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 

raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 

Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 

It is a book of Kvercises,— not ordinary ques- 

tions,— such as will require original thinking on 

the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Rosa A. Durriecp, 
Mary Bette St. Jonn Pear- 
son, and M. Wuite. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gr, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Paper. 


Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpatd, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue, 


BOSTON: 


3 Somerset Street. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association in 
VU 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
of ability had better keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. To-day 


there are prizes in the profession. 


A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,/00 to 


$20,000 Salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 a year. Large cities pay their 
superintendents from $4,000 to $7,000a " $3,000 to $5,000, high school principals 
year; normal schoo} principals get from AS A BUSINESS from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon, Albany 
Academy pays its principal $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2,000. In 
fact, it doesn’t take much of a man to command $2,000 now; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 
prepare themselves for their work, and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may confi- 


dently look for $5,000 a year up. 


~ What has produced this change ? 
yer 80 that the best men have a chance to get to the top. How do they get there? 
most always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, whic 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


DISCRIMINATION in the hiring of 


FOR MEN 


makes discrimination easy. 


..C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS'CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Butiding, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher: who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency } 


Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Send for new circulars. 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


Year... 
| C. J. ALBERT, AZanager. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, aud Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess: @, or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuuTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietor. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 156 Fifth Ave. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


New York. 
24 King St. West, Toronto. 
420 Parrott Bldg., 


1041 32d St., Wastiti gton. 
Ucntury Bidg., Minneapolis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
iD E TEA HER ENGIE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


NOAH LEONARDO, AM., Proprietor. 
37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VE with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in } eno- 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years experience. 


Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


| OFFICES 


68 STATE ST. ALBANY, N.Y. 
W. EF. DAvis, Manager. 


Over 3,000 positions filled,. ........ SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N, ¥. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 


If in search of either, you may find 
in regard to your wants. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE SOUTH- 


) lwpot offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


nthat field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
» Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Kstablished 1855. 
3 14th St.. New York. 


! We assist teachers in se- 
TEACHE RS curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Goy- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2lat Year.) ST. Lovia, Mo. 


Teachers Wante 


Wer WRITING to our advertisers, pleas: 
mention the “Journal of KMancatian 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 

of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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SOME IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


- Students’ Series of Standard Poetry. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespesre.) Edited by Ww. 
ROLFE, Litt.D. With Notes and Illustrations, Each 
vol., 75 cts.; to teachers, 53 cts., net. 4 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 
Complete masterpieces from the Works of 13 Amer- 
ican Authors. With a Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch of each Author. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 


jane : 1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
omplete masterpieces trom the Works 0 rit- , : 
ish With a Portrait and Biographical 3- Lay the Last Minstrel. 
Sketch of each Author. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 4 sJennyson 6 Frincess. 
5. Tennyson's Select Poems.* 
The Riverside School Library. 6. Tennyson’s in Memoriam. 
50 volumes of literature chosen with the advice | 7, Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and Other 
of most prominent of Poems.* 
With Portraits, LJustrations, Biographical Sketch- 
es, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. Bound in| 8- Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, and 
half-leather, at 50, 60, and 70 cents, net. The set, Other Idylls of the King. _ 
_ $24.90, express unpaid. 9. Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine, and 


Other Idylls of the King. 
(8 andg. Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete in one volume, $1.00.) 


Modern Classics. 


34 volumes, pocket size, containing complete selec- 


tions from the works of the most eminent writers ’ : 
of England and America, and translations of sev- vie Byron ° Childe Harold. SR a 
eral masterpieces by Contivental writers. Each | 11. William Morris's Atalanta’s Race, an 


Other Poems. 
* Revised Edition. 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers 
By Frank A. Litt. D., 
Formerly Head Master of the English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fiske’s History OF THE UNITED STATES contains 230 illustrations (including Maps not col- 
ored), 5 full-page colored Maps, and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown 8vo, half leather. 
Small Pica type, xxi.+ 561 pages, $1.00, me#. 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States. 


Considered with Some Reference to its Origins. 


With Questions on the Text by Frank A. HILL, formerly Head Master of the English High 
“ror at Cambridge, Mass., and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. FisKr. Crown 8vo. 390 pages, 
1.00, met. 


bound 1n cloth, about 310 pages, 40 cents, net ; the 
set, $11.56; express unpaid. 


Descriptive circulars of the books and series mentioned above will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GOMPANY, Publishers 


PPP 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOsTO™ NEW YORK CHICAGO PHI. ADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylstom St. 29-33 K. 19th Bt. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch Bt. 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


HISTORY 
FOSTER’S Historical ‘ Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Preparing for Examination in 


Teachers | 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation. 

. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Admirable 
Features 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michiean Avenue. 2 Somerset Street, 


x 


Interior Decoration 


Of special 


value to teachers 


interested | 
| of Schoolhouses. a 
: in the 
| artistic decoration 
| By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their 
Member of Boston School Committee. echoolrooms. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare cians bo soliciting | WINS Hl 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


with our advertisers 


WHex correspondin 
s journal. 


please mention t 


Something New 


For Christmas 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND THANKSGIVING 
By ELLA M. POWERS. 


This is a new and charming collection of exercises and. recitations 
for Christmas and Thanksgiving, adapted for Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Ungraded Schools. ; 


Paper, Price 20 Cents, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in stamps or silver. 


New England Publishing Company, 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAIMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exerci-es affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By Tass F. WILuIs, Instructor in Eng ish Grammar. Paper; 
price, 25 cenis, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 


FABRICS. 
By ALBERT E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 
the historic development of all phases of our fabric industries. It is highly peda- 
gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and bound. 
Valuable and helpful questions accompany each chapter. In short, this little book 
has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers who need ready facts and 
material concerning our fabric industries for schoolroom use. 

Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. 


Paper Binding, 20 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 
Special rates in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO : BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave. 3 Somerset Street. 


“MEMORY 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! 
Invaluable to ?ducators! WRITE US. 
NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE 


Publishers. [us 


} Write for Catalogue, 
* & Price-List, 

Any Information. 

43-47 East 10th St., 


e New Yorke 


Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax crayuns ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,ete. ‘* Rainbow,” * Radiant,” * Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(CDS 


Itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or. sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone Who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. - 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. B 
Contains an Outline of Historical 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Met!- 

ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free Hig! 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


By 


Mary Blake. 
tudy from the 
Price, 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 
ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 


New — just out. Pamphlet form. 10 cts., prepaid. 
‘“‘Am delighted with it.” 


These two valuable essays published in on. pal- 
dhlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. ‘ 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


— W.D. HEYVER, Efizabeth, N.d. 
Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, On10. Box 1. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Bosotn. 


Somerset St., 
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